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America, Go Forward! 


HILE SMYRNA was smouldering and her 

people by tens of thousands were dying, last 
Friday, the Sultan led the Moslem population of 
Constantinople in celebrating the victory over the 
Greeks. They repaired to the mosques and offered 
prayers of thanksgiving to Allah. We read in an 
Associated Press cablegram : 

For the first time since 1453, when the Turks captured 
Constantinople, the Sultan went to the tomb of Mohammed 
Il., the Conqueror, in Stamboul, and paid homage to the 
memory of his illustrious predecessor. Several miles of 
exulting and jubilant Turks with flaming flags lined the 


streets and watched their sovereign pass. He made the 
trip in an American limousine. 


We note the last sentence. That must please cer- 
tain of our citizens, those fine patriots who prize 
business and scorn duty in our relations with the 
world. But the time is at hand when neither they 
nor we can satisfy our obligation by fat trade, or 
even by sporadic charity to the always suffering 
and dying ones, or yet, indeed, by the work of a 
relatively few missionaries whose best efforts are 
so little and whose worst efforts are bitter proof 
of the unhealed divisions of the so-called Christian 
churches which have sent them to preach not love 
but a sect! America, we say it with crimson shame, 
has done almost nothing for the bleeding, burning 
peoples of that land which is at once most sacred 
and most vile in our spiritual sentiment. It is our 
disgrace as a nation that we have failed. 

But America has come to. the parting of the ways. 
We must take our place now, formally, and offi- 
cially, with the powers of the world which give 
best promise of ending this monstrous, unceasing, 
age-long horror. We “know the European powers 
are all guilty of grasping for themselves over there. 
Their quarrels among themselves make Turkish as- 
cendaney possible. The Christian nations’ own sins 
in the Near East we were aware of. when we tried 
to effect a genuine League of Nations; and they 
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knew we knew. Pass that as a dead yesterday ! 


To-day America must come in to the crisis, not with — 


bulging largess for relief, but with the force of 


informed righteousness. 


We are probably on the threshold of a real war 


of the world, a war, at last, between Occident and 
Orient. The theatre in the Algean is itself a symbol 
of the cosmic character of the possible engagement. 
Precisely as the Great War ended our isolation 
because we learned that we could not be in the 
world without also being of the world, so we now 
learn with a shock that our own safety and perma- 
nence depend upon our taking all the risks of living 
dangerously. It is a violent and abrupt lesson, but 
only a stupid person can misunderstand the mean- 
ing of it as he reads the daily news. 

No matter how slowly we have grasped the signifi- 
cance of the present situation in Southeastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, which may quickly engulf 
the world, we have no excuse longer to be ignorant 
of the historic policy of our country. This policy 
has been consistent from Washington to Wilson. 
Its steady evolution is the highest testimony to 
its soundness. It must leaye every American with 
only one conviction, and that is, that anything that 
happens to any other nation also happens to us! 
For example, we can no more escape the immediate 
effects of the Turkish victory over the Greeks than 
we could escape the effects upon this country of 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute. That was a viola- 
tion, we said, of the Monroe Doctrine. A European 
power had no right to attempt to acquire territory 
in this hemisphere through the arbitrary advance 
of a boundary line. We were ready to make good 
our policy. When we took our stand on that mat- 
ter, the conditions were unfamiliar to the people. 
They depended upon the wisdom of their chosen 
leader, Cleveland, at Washington. There were some 
who doubted. That is true in the larger situation 
to-day. It was this narrow feeling that defeated 
our entry into the League of Nations. We forgot 
overnight what President Wilson said when we 
went into the war. In his war address to Congress, 
April 2, 1917, he declared : 


Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in 
the existence of autocratic governments backed by or- 
ganized force which is controlled wholly by their will, not 
by the will of their people. We have seen the last of 
neutrality in such cireumstances. 


As John H. Latané says of this principle: “Hay- 
ing once abandoned neutrality and isolation, we are 
not likely to remain neutral again in any war which 
involves the balance of power in the world or the 
destinies of the major portion of mankind. Neu- 
trality and isolation were correlative. They were 
based on the view that we were a remote and distant 
people and had no intimate concern with what was 
going on in the great world across the seas.” 

The rise of Turkey and its threat against Europe 


does involve the peace of the world, because all © 


the European powers are already in conflict about 
It is. 


it. We cannot be neutral in such an hour. 
true we were admonished by Jefferson not to form 
entangling alliances with other powers; that is, in 
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the old seeret ways which balanced one group of 
nations against another. Our country has never 
done that, and we believe never will do that. But 
an alliance for a special purpose, better still a 
society, a league of all, which openly enters into 
lan arrangement for the mutual good of all, is 
utterly consistent with our record and principle. 
- Let us begin at the beginning. The very first 
treaty we formed was with France in 1778, by 
which she aided our ancestors in their revolution- 
ary struggle. Washington accepted that aid, and 
later he did not oppose it at all when he said in 
his farewell address: 

With me a predominant motive has been to endeavor 
to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions, and to progress without interruption 
to that degree of strength and consistency which is neces- 


sary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own 
fortunes. 


He was plainly speaking for the special needs of 
his own day, when the young country’s first duty 
was to grow and become capable of standing on 
its feet. Moreover, he was against permanent al- 
liances in the old secret sense. But he really ex- 
pected relationships to continue and grow. The 
great rock of our international policy came soon. 
The Monroe Doctrine said that independent states 
had a right to purstie their own careers! 

Through all the years since that doctrine was 
formulated: it has proved essentially sound. It 
has become enlarged in meaning, naturally. We 
say we will not suffer European powers to meddle 
in the affairs on this continent and we will not 
interfere with the affairs on the continent of Eu- 
rope. There is mutual justice. It is true we have 
had some examples of near-imperialism under the 
guise of the doctrine, but these President Wilson 

repudiated when he made new affirmations to the 
peoples living to the south of us. The Monroe Doc- 
trine said in fine, The western hemisphere must be 
made safe for democracy. That was not enough. 
When the Great War grew and grew, making it 
plainer and plainer that the western hemisphere 
was not safe for democracy, the departure. of this 
country from its policy was, in fact, not a departure, 

but a natural extension of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The doctrine of making the world safe. for democ- 
racy is the expansion of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
nothing more. 

We became in fact during the World War what 
we were only in name before that time. We 
became a world power. But we are still inland- 
minded people living much to ourselves. Our gov- 
ernment action is ahead of the understanding of 

the people. Public opinion is far behind the lead- 
ership of our statesmen. That is a perilous situa- 
tion for a démocracy. It is not democracy. For 
example, our people ought to know that our appli- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine was in the beginning 
entirely for the protection of the people of South 
America and the islands of the Caribbean Sea, and 
that now we have assumed a restraining hand over 
the people of Cuba, Santo Domingo, Hayti, and 
Porto Rico, and others. How many of us know the 
policy enunciated officially by President Roosevelt 
in 1904, when the unsettled conditions among our 
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southern neighbors threatened our own welfare be- 
cause European creditor nations were about to 
come in and collect the money owed to them by 
several of the badly managed republics? President 


Roosevelt’s policy has been justified, but it was 


called imperialism when he uttered it. He said: 


If a nation shows that it knows how to act with reason- 
able efficiency and decency in social and political matters, 
if it keeps order and pays its obligations, it need fear no 
interference from the United States. Chronic wrong-doing 
or an impotence which results in a general loosening of 

. the ties of civilized society, may in America, as elsewhere, 
ultimately require intervention by some civilized nation, 
and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of the 
United States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such 
wrong-doing or impotence, to the exercise of international 
police power. 


In other words, as Professor Latané has said, 
“since we could not permit European powers to 
restrain or punish American states in cases of 
wrong-doing, we ourselves must undertake that 
task.” We did that to make good the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and in the act we moved out one more step 
to world relations. 

It is unnecessary to recite the part we played in 
the Great War, which was, in fact, primarily a 
European war. The present menace in the Near 
East is greater than the recent war in all respects. 
It is a real world crisis. We cannot turn back. 
We must go forward. We will have no secret or 
permanent alliances. We will seek no aggrandize- 
ment. We will have nothing to do with any bal- 
ance of power. We will associate ourselves in 
peaceful counsel, or, if it must come, in battle 
order, with those forces which are in harmony 
with the principles of freedom and democracy as 
we have learned them and defended them from the 
foundation of the republic. We say this to the 
world at once. The day has dawned for us to as- 
sume with intelligence our governmental responsi- 
bility throughout the world. The day has gone 
when we could satisfy the demands of civilization 
and the claims of mankind upon our conscience by 
providing here in this land a haven and a refuge 
for all the oppressed who might come. The time 
has passed when we can do our full duty here at 
home. We have not the room to receive all who 
might come even if they could. But the most need- 
ful cannot come. We say to all who cannot come 
to us that we will come to them when they are 
sore bestead. When the conditions become so grave 
that the heart of the world is rent and the peace 
of the world is disturbed, we are ready to do our 
full duty. In such case we are never a neutral, and 
isolation is a sin! The hour is here. 


Note 

A certain theological seminary of which we have 
first-hand knowledge, is decreasing in power and 
in the number of its students. The head of it is 
ill most of the time, and among the teachers there 
are only two or three who have good health; only 
one of them is a young man. All in all, this insti- 
tution has become dyspeptic, static, and senile. It 
feebly lives in the professors’ hope of pensions. Is 
it remarkable that its piety is musty and its useful- 
ness negligible? 
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The Event of the Week 


The Near East Question Reopened 


HE IMMEDIATE RESULT of the driving of the 
| Greek armies out of Asia by Mustapha Kemal 
and his Nationalists is the reopening of the Near 
Eastern question, the question to which Christendom 
has been puzzling itself for many generations to furnish 
an answer. Hardly had the last shipload of defeated 
and completely demoralized Greeks steamed out of 
Smyrna harbor for.the digean Islands last week, when 
it became evident that the return of Greek forces to 
Asia Minor had been made highly improbable for many 
generations to come, and that the Turks had definitely 
torn the modified Treaty of Sevres to scraps. The fact 
that obtruded itself upon universal attention at the 
moment was that a decision reached by the Allies in 
their period of agreement that was destined to be 
followed by an aftermath of growing discord had been 
set at naught by one of the units conquered in the 
Great War, and that it had been set at naught by force 
of arms because of this expanding discord. Was the 
setting aside of this verdict, and the manner of its 
setting aside, destined to furnish a precedent for fur- 
ther annulments of high decisions by the Entente? 
As the powers had failed to hold their line unbroken 
on the Skamander because they were pursuing diver- 
gent ends, would their line on the Rhine likewise dis- 
integrate for the same reason? Such were the ultimate 
self-searchings that the dramatic event of Mustapha 
Kemal’s swift and crushing defeat of Greece, as the 
handmaid of Entente decisions, suggested to the world 
mind. 

In the meanwhile, the problem that loomed up press- 
ingly in the immediate foreground was the urgent 
necessity that devolved upon the builders of the new 
structure of the world to fill the breach that the Turk- 
ish Nationalists had opened in their line. The Turkish 
victory was too swift and too complete to meet the 
wishes even of France, which with Italy had contrib- 
uted materially to Kemal’s triumph. The unqualified 
defeat of the Greeks had shown that, once more, as in 
generations past, Great Britain had “put her money 
on the wrong horse,” as the late Lord Salisbury put 
it, in the Near Eastern race. Neither France and 
Italy on the one hand nor Great Britain on the other 
were prepared for the page that had been written into 
the post-war record by the hand of the astute Kemal. 
The recrudescence of Islamic ardor all over the world— 
in Syria, as in India—as a direct result of the National- 
ist victories in Turkey pointedly reminded France and 
Italy that as administrators of Mohammedan popula- 
tions, they have an interest identical with that of Eng- 
land in India; therefore it became evident that a com- 
mon plan of action was incumbent upon the Allies as 
a means of conserving that common interest. The 
question of the future disposition of the Dardanelles 
was the first and most urgent detail of this desired 
common plan of action. When Kemal’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, interviewed in London, mentioned the 
word “Dardanelles” as one of the issues to be consid- 
ered in the forthcoming peace conference, he stirred 
a hornets’ nest into prompt action. It became evident 
that the common desire of the three Great Powers to 
maintain the freedom of the straits to all nations alike 
was bringing them to the same viewpoint on this detail 
of the many-sided issue. France and Italy appeared 
to be lining up strongly with Great Britain on the 
proposition that a reorganized Turkey, with or without 
Constantinople, must not be permitted again to control 
the Dardanelles. 
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But other questions crowded themselves upon the | 
attention of Europe in connection with this apparent 
degision. One of these questions was raised by Soviet 
Russia. The original settlement of the Turkish phase 
of the reorganization of the world had been reached 
by the Entente without reference to Russia, although 
Russia had sacrificed millions of men and billions of 
treasure to the Allied cause in the first part of the war, 
and Russia had sent army after army into Turkey since 
the days of Peter the Great in persistent, and easily 
intelligible, efforts to secure a free passage to “warm 
water” for her icebound commerce. Now that the Near 
Eastern question had been reopened by Mustapha 
Kemal, Russia in its Soviet phase showed an unmis- 
takable disposition to take up the discussion at the 
point where it had been dropped by the exclusion of 
Russia when the original treaty. arrangements were 
arrived at. Pointed reminders came from Moscow 
of Russia’s determination to participate in the new 
negotiations which were made inevitable by the failure 
of the old decisions to stand the test of time and of 
Nationalist arms. Similar.assumptions of Roumanian 
participation in the forthcoming council of the nations 
came from Bucharest, which is entirely dependent upon 
the Dardanelles for its water communications with the 
outer world. Nor was Jugoslavia far behind in the 
international race for the council chamber. The pros- 
pective return of the Turk to Europe alarmed Belgrade. 
As the partner of Jugoslavia in the Little Entente, 
Czechoslovakia showed a desire to enter the lists of 
international debate. Even Bulgaria, under the pre- 
miership of the able Stambulisky, was looking up 
from the ruins in which the Treaty of Neuilly buried 
her. 

In the meanwhile, the Turk rested stern and silent 
upon his arms. It had been predicted by the Greeks 
that the entrance of a Turkish army into Smyrna would 
be followed automatically by a massacre of the Greeks 
and other Christians. The grim phantoms of arson 
and slaughter appeared in Smyrna as the week wore 
on. As to the next step to be taken, the Turk was 
exceedingly wary in his moment of exultation. He did 
not attempt to cross over into Europe either across 
the straits or the Bosphorus, but he contented himself 
with pointing out that the use of those waters had been 
freely accorded to the Greeks for the transportation 
of troops, and his inference was plain that he regarded 
himself as fully entitled to a similar use of both these 
arms of the sea. As to Constantinople and Eastern 
Thrace, not to mention Southern Thrace, which had 
been taken from Bulgaria and given to Greece, the 
Kemalist government was again silent. It is worthy 
of note, however, that commitments made by both 
France and Italy as to Turkish pretensions in Thrace, 
will bring them into the conference with their hands 
more or less firmly tied—unless the custom of regard- 
ing and treating international agreements as “scraps 
of paper” still prevails. France has promised to Kemal 
her support to his claims to Adrianople, the holy city 
of Turkey, which France with her partners in the alli- 
ance had originally \allocated to Greece. Italy is 
bound to a similar attitude of benevolence to Turkey 
by the terms of the treaty of Rapallo. These ad interim 
obligations and understandings would naturally mili- 
tate against harmonious action with Great Britain at 
the coming conference. So that, beyond the important 
detail of the control of the Dardanelles, Europe bids 
fair to enter the next peace conference at odds with 
herself on every other question, including the question 
of restoring Constantinople to the Turks, perhaps in 
a demilitarized form. But Europe has always been 
at odds with herself in dealing with the age-old Near 
Eastern question. Ss. T. 
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in Williamstown 


Redlich of Austria, Recouly of France 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


come from? Have we really ceased to look back- 
ward for them, as Dr. John H. Finley said in 
introducing M. Raymond Recouly, editor of the Temps 
of Paris, at the Institute of Politics in Williamstown 
this summer. Are we looking around for our ideas? 
A third query may be added, a query especially ap- 
posite to the liberal fellowship prone to religious op- 
timism about the future, namely, Do we look forward 
for our ideas? The direction we look makes a differ- 
ence in the kind of thoughts we think, does it not? 
We are the kind of people our thoughts make us. For 
myself, I say, I look all around. There is, I believe, 
what may be called a journalistic spirit in the world 
to-day. It is impatient about what has been, and just 
as impatient about what is going to be. What is? is 
the question. Men are looking around. They have to 
know what has been, of course, but mere lore and cul- 
ture is inadequate. It is also deadening. All things 
have their uses for this present world and for nothing 
else. Thus only do they keep alive. Men of learning 
must be men of leading, or they are socially worthless. 
That is what the Institute lecturers brought as their 
essential though indirect message. What the present 
facts and megnings on this sphere are,—that is the 
task of every true citizen of the world. There was a 
mass of such enterprise in Williamstown. 
There could be little disagreement about the man 
who brought the richest mind to the nations’ imme- 
diate problems. It was Josef Redlich of Vienna. He 
looked around, which includes, as one sees quite 
plainly, looking backward and forward, too! His was 
the largest personality among the lecturers, and it 
shone undimmed through all the remaining prejudice 
there may be against his country. His office was 
to speak for the former Central Powers who were 
our enemies. He knew the delicacy of his duty, and 
he bore himself with benignity and humannegs, albeit 
never leaving the least trace of casuistry or ambiguity 
as to his loyalties. He was Austrian first, for example, 
in his recommendations about the problem of repara- 
tions; and he was a defender ina sense of Germany ; 
not of her militarism, but of the co-guilt, fundamen- 
tally, of the other European nations with her. His 
historic mastery left no one to dispute his essential 
accuracy in the rise of nationalism in Europe as the 
result of the disintegration of the Roman Empire. 
This story he told with consummate artistry. He was 
like a painter, standing at ease before his hearers, 
with pigment and brushes, with ideas and words, which 
he wrought into a unity. I shall always keep the pic- 
ture he made as he told how Rome went down before 
the rising vigor of many peoples; how after this uni- 
versal empire founded on a universal church whose 
object it was to give universal peace to the world— 
Pax Romana!—came the rise of the many nations of 
Europe, and these had many religious and many con- 
flicting ambitions. 
out notes. His English was almost impeccable, his 
choice of words beautiful. It is true as he approached 
the political problems of modern times, his philosophy 
would not agree with that of men trained in other 
lands and other schools. Here is his interpretation of 
the causes of the war, for example: 


The rise of the colossal German industry and commerce, 
founded on Germany’s efficiency in science and engineering, 


[oe GREAT QUESTION is, Where do our ideas 


Dr. Redlich spoke generally with-. 


soon increased the fierce character of the competition of 
European nations. The outstanding historical landmark 
of the unification of the German nation by military force 
introduced national militarism as a new element into the 
existing rivalry between the Great Powers. Thus came up 
the notion of world power as the highest gradation of na- 
tional imperialism, called forth by the new phenomena of 
world production in economic life, world trade, world 
finance, and a new idea of world power. A system of mili- 
tary alliances of the Great Powers maintained still for a 
certain time the old balance of power on the continent. 

This state of things inevitably led into the World War. 
The rising nationalism of the smaller European nationali- 
ties tried to break the fetters of those old supernational 
empires like Austria-Hungary and Russia, and attempted 
to abolish the remainders of power left in the hands of the 
Turks in the Balkan peninsula. Thus the Balkan War in 
the last resort provoked by the rising of a specific Turk- 
ish nationalism led by Young Turks had sooner or later to 
produce the war of Serbia against Austria-Hungary, toward 
which it felt as leader of the Jugoslavie race like Pied- 
mont in the nineteenth century as leader of the Italian 
movement of resurrection. Thus the Balkan war had 
sooner or later to evoke the war of Serbia against the Haps- 
burg monarchy. 

Nobody could expect that this old empire, year by year 
endangered more and more by the rising flood of nation- 
alism of its own nationalities, and being too slow to com- 
prehend the necessity of a fundamental and far-reaching 
reform of this association of nations represented by the em- 
pire, would surrender voluntarily the system of the two 
great military alliances. This system of two great military 
alliances covering Europe necessarily tended in the direc- 
tion of making Austria, as the weakest partner of the 
Triple Alliance, the starting-point of conflict between the 
two great camps into which Europe was divided. 


But the scholarship, the gemiithlichkeit, the humor, 
and underneath it all the tender pathos of his distress 
in the knowledge that the whole of Europe, including 
his own land, is in indescribable peril, because in the 
so-called peace the wisdom of the statesmen cannot 
get together for a settlement, composed an irresistible 
group of graces. Dr. Redlich was thoroughly liked. 
He was a master in the art of handling historie 
material. And this erudite man was Minister of Fi- | 
nance in Austria. He has written the standard work 
on the English House of Commons. At present he is 
doing the great task of studying the methods of the 
teaching of law in the schools of the world, for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. On the present world situation he believes that 
the disintegration of Europe is the worst in its whole 
history. 

“The peace treaties have elevated the number of 
sovereign states in Europe to twenty-six, without any 
attempt to lay the foundations of a new constructive, 
real European policy, unifying again the continent,” 
said Dr. Redlich. ‘Europe, as that great unit which 
had been created especially in the nineteenth century 
by all the Great Powers of economic and social life, 
by literature, trade, science, modern traffic based on 
the work of steam and electricity—this Europe as a 
wonderful mechanism of co-existence of all nations, 
not only in Europe, but of the world—this Europe 
has not been represented in the Supreme Council. In- 
stead of that, it is true that in this Council one great 
idea of reconstruction, the greatest of all, has been 
produced in the form of the League of Nations as 
heralded by President Wilson. All old traditions of 
the great European sovereign states and all the tre- 
mendous ‘forces of national imperialism felt embar- 
rassed when this ghost appeared before their eyes at 
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the council table. All the energies which the states- 


men of the victorious nations, exhausted by the ter- 
rible war and animated by deepest resentment against . 


their enemies, could apply were now spent to attain 
both ends at the same time: First, to make this League 
of Nations, if they had to swallow it at all, as shadowy 
and inefficient as possible; secondly, their main ob- 
ject was to secure the fruit of the military, political, 
and social collapse of the Central Powers by keeping 
Germany in future permanently as weak as possible. 
This was the idea of the victorious militarists on the 
other side, and they were supported by the new mili- 
tarists of the nations.created in new independent 
states; not only France, wounded deeper than any 
other partner of the war, but all the other victorious 
powers throughout Europe, solely bent on promoting 
their national interests and those of their allies. So 
Europe has been dismembered over a vast part of its 
area, in the center, in the southeast, and in the Near 
and Far East. The principle of national self-determi- 
nation was employed for giving the work of dismember- 
ment the necessary ideal justification.” He continued: 


No doubt Austria-Hungary as an empire could not exist 
any more, for the war had already done the greatest part 
of this work of dismemberment. But what is to be com- 
plained of is that there never arose in the Supreme Coun- 
cil’s deliberations insight into the consequences which must 
follow the disintegration of such a large empire as the old 
Hapsburg empire was, and in respect of the economic and 
financial life of dozens of millions of men. Not less has 
the great problem been dismissed with an easy heart—the 
problem which in fact had destroyed Austria-Hungary and 
which now stood before the world quite the same as before; 
namely, the problem how national minorities living in the 
same territory, on the same soil, should lead a common 
political, economic, and social life. By creating those new 
national states this problem of minorities has not been 
changed; only the masters changed. What formerly has 
been the anvil became now the hammer, and vice versa. 
Indeed, the proper economic interests both of all these na- 
tions and of Hurope as a whole required a certain reinte- 
gration of this part of the world into one big economic 
unit. This the Big Four did not realize when they sent out 
all these new states into the world and created unhappy 
little Austria as a sovereign republic, condemned from 
the beginning to starve and not allowed to be united with 
the great national unit to which it belonged—Germany. 

The unsolved problem of coexistence of minorities of 
different races and the problem of the economic disinte- 
gration of the greater part of Europe—these are the main 
features of the present state of Hurope; the economic col- 
lapse of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria, conse- 
quently the impossibility for the victorious states to get 
reparation, because the encumbering of Germany and its 
allies by impossible mortgages has finally broken the forces 
of Germans and Austrians instead of aiding them to recover 
and thus to give their fair share for the indemnification of 
France and for the- recovery of all Europe. 


“So much for the economic problem,” said the lec- 
turer. “I would like to speak of the moral and intel- 
lectual problem of Europe. Wherever we look in all 
those states we find the continuance of those forms 
of national hatred and rampant nationalism which 
were brought to their culmination during the war.” 
Dr. Redlich referred to the last meeting of the League 
of Nations union in Europe, held in June in Prague, 
where a mass of material was presented showing that 
the principle of giving full equality to minorities had 
been realized in scarcely any of the new states. Open 
confiscation of property, political annihilation of mi- 
norities of millions of men are in vigor in many of 
these new independent republics. “The present situa- 
tion in large portions of Europe is such that one is 
justified in saying that not only the spirit of hatred 
but also the spirit of national militarism and national 
imperialism is almost unabated. On one side anxiety 
to keep one’s own, received by the hands of the viec- 
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torious Great Powers; on the other side, at present 
powerless, but fiercest hatred against the new order 
of the world. It is a gloomy picture which offers itself 
to any cool observer.” In conclusion Dr. Redlich said: 


The question arises, What can be done to meet the dan- 
gers arising from such a situation as has been dealt with 
here. It is, of course, impossible to give more than a gen- 
eral reply to the question. I would venture, however, to 
formulate three main points: 

1. Revision of the peace treaties, especially in respect to 
the sums of the reparations. ; 

2. Concerted work of the Great Powers in order to induce 
and encourage economic integration, not only of the new 
states of Central Europe, but the initiation of a system: 
of economic co-operation of all Europe. A great Zollverein 
[Customs Union] of Central and the Near Eastern Hurope 
would be a very tangible peace aim of a great European 
political leader. 

3. In a great European conference disarmament should 
be imposed on all European states and guarantees should 
be given for inyiolability of the present territories. 


Protection of minorities should be guaranteed, he 
said, by an agreement of all powers and the continuous 
maintaining of the prin¢iples arrived at should be 
executed by a reinforced League of Nations into which 
Germany and America should enter. 

Dr. Redlich said that only on the basis of permanent 
economic recovery of Europe can that moral and in- 


tellectual disarmament be secured which appears to 


him as the one great guaranty against new wars. 
“America must, in my opinion, return to the coun- 
sels of Hurope. She must take part in those confer- 
ences, the task of which has just been outlined. Amer- 
ica should satisfy herself by her actual co-operation 
with the Huropean governments that those principles 
to which she herself gave a new and far-reaching ap- 
plication in the Washington Conference will be real- 
ized by the Great and the Minor Powers of Europe. 
And then America shall use her immense economic and 


financial power in relieving the economic and social. 


distress of the paralyzed life of Europe of to-day. The 
‘White Man’s Burden’ is now really to be lifted in 
Europe; America shall again return to Europe in 
order to take her own share of this work, no doubt 
heavy and dangerous, of restoring the old continent 
with which she is indissolubly connected by ties of 
blood and common culture.” 

It is not generally known that Dr. Redlich is a 
liberal, utterly opposed to the militaristic philosophy. 
He has suffered for his views in his own land. In reli- 
gion he is a Lutheran. That means so-called Prot- 
estant freedom, but in his case there is something not 
Lutheran. He is finely humanistic, in the old familiar 
sense of one who sees in all the events and incidents 
of life the human elements, the spirit of man. Dr. Red- 
lich joins the poetry of Dante to the tide of affairs as 
the last singer in the Old World; and he shows the 
unspeakable debt our institutions owe to the culture 
of the Middle Ages. Dr. Redlich is not easily placed 
as a political philosopher, but it may be he deserves 
the name “liberal monarchist,” or “constitutional mon- 
archist,” as the best present position to take for sta- 
bility and security. The impression I formed was that 


he is interested less in the mechanics of governments 


than he is in the spirit of nations. . Certain it is, he 
promotes the entente cordiale in a difficult hour, and 
you feel that most of the strife would be done away 


if he could be multiplied innumerably and caused to 


mingle among the peoples of the world. 

T say Dr. Redlich makes for good feeling. It may 
be this was the special cause of irritation on the part 
of the brilliant Recouly, who spoke in behalf of France. 
M. Recouly is a newspaper man. He wrote the “Cap- 
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tain X” dispatches during the war. He wants us to 
learn what Viviani did not succeed in teaching us, 
nor Briand, for that matter, what even the redoubtable 
Clémenceau may not get over effectually when he comes 
next month. It is the lesson that France wants her 
a noe from Germany! In this, one has profound 
ympathy. But is it known, as it should be, that Ger- 
many has already paid in money and goods about 
$11,000,000,000? France skips over that. Is it known 
that the best banking minds in this country are a 
unit in echoing what Keynes, the great. English econ- 
omist, said as soon as the reparations bill was sent to 
Germany,—that it is absurd and impossible? Also, the 
news comes more and more that France is much, better 


off than she tells the world. 


All of this is said by no means with indifference to 
what France lost. The main point is rather the grow- 


_ ing feeling that the loss was so great that it can never 


be repaid. It is incalculable. France was right in 
the war, and Germany was wrong. That is the main 
item in the reparations. It must be. M. Recouly did 
not make the impression that the members of the In- 
stitute would have wished, but it must be remembered 
he came semi-officially to plead for his country. There 
is no doubt that France has intensified her national 
spirit until she is to-day bristling with her rights and 
her demands. Said M. Recouly: 

“The exact situation of France, and it may be said 
without any exaggeration it is a very tragic one, is this: 
The French are, I think, the people in the world who 
most hate a deficit, and who have a horror of bank- 
ruptey. Rather than face that extremity they will be 
ready to enforce upon Germany the penalties which, 
according to the Treaty of Versailles, they are perfectly 
entitled to enforce. They will use the rights which 
they derived from the treaty, which was signed not only 
by their allies, England and America, but also by the 


- Germans themselves. The treaty gives France the right 


of seizing German property in case the German Govern- 
ment does not fulfill its obligations.” 

M. Recouly ought to have learned that such talk 
does not appeal to a non-militaristic people, especially 
after a war. Just one word, “force,” kills sympathy in 
this country. In candor it ought to be said to France 
that in her recent conversation she does not reach us at 
all. Her government is far off the democratic track. 
Her people we love. Her nation we also love and are 
ever and ever grateful to. We can never forget her 
succor when we were young and in jeopardy. La- 
fayette’s name stands beside those of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. He is ours, immortally. But 
the politicians to-day are different. Their behavior is 
disagreeable and offensive. 
of the world. It does more damage to France, even 
to her receipt of money reparations, than any other 
factor. Her spokesman was unfortunate, unconvinc- 
ing, unprepared for the delivery of the deeper intel- 


.lectual and spiritual note which came from Redlich, 


and from both Lionel Curtis and Philip Kerr, as I shall 
hope to say in another article. 

Of course M. Recouly is a gentleman and socially 
delightful. But he did not seize the semi-diplomatic 
occasion to make us rise again for la belle France. If 
he failed in the production of his chef @euvre, hardly 
Jess may be said for his essay into the field of Russia. 
Here he plainly showed himself a newspaper man, and 
not an historian. To attempt to gloss the confiscation 
of property in the French Revolution as quite legal 
acts, to speak of the murders of that bloody period, 
including the execution of Louis XVI and his wife, 
as haying been done in broad daylight after regular 
trials, and thus all right, and to speak of the momentary 
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duration of the Reign of Terror, is ridiculous. I do 
not mean that M. Recouly bleached out all the horrors 
and infamies of the time, but in his emphasis he was 
mild against their iniquity as compared with the iniq- 
uity of the Russian Revolution. Both a lack of historic 
background and an overweening passion for his coun- 
try spoiled what might have been, in the master 
hands of a savant of France, a great intellectual 
achievement. 

Nothing could illustrate better his complete incapac- 
ity for interpreting the greatest single event of modern 
times than his statement: “The causes of the Russian 
Revolution were more material than moral, and those 
causes were in a certain sense external to Russia. The 
Russian Empire was like an old, rotten, badly- 
constructed ship, which might have navigated a while 
longer in a smooth sea, so long as there was no storm. 
As soon as the storm broke out, the ship was unable 
to face it, and it sank. ... Now, on the contrary, the 
French Revolution broke out, not after a long war, 
but in the time of permanent peace, after the victorious 
Treaty of Versailles, when the state of Europe was 
perfectly quiet. Its causes were not from without, 
but only from within. And those causes, contrary to 
the causes of the Russian Revolution, were more moral 
than material.” That analysis calls for brief examina- 
tion. The Russian “rotten ship” is surely a figure of 
an internal, not an external fact. The rise of the 
millions of peasantry against the despotism of the 
Czarist régime is but the climax of a persistent revolu- 
tionary movement existing for a generation, at least. 
It was as “moral” as the rise of the French against all 
that Louis represented in their minds. Finally, Europe 
has never been quiet to the point of good-will among 
the nations, as everybody knows, so there has been no 
such thing as permanent peace. The Holy Alliance 
came only a little later. 

Revolutions are in most respects all alike. The differ- 
ence is, we can see the former ones in the cool aspect 
of history; the present revolution is always a bad one 
from the standpoint of nearly all people except the 
revolutionists themselves. So was it in our own Revolu- 
tion. We expect a fair judgment even in a contempo- 
rary, however, when he is a publicist. When M. Recouly 
concludes that in Russia we must work “from without 
to within,” that is, from the other nations to the heart 
of the present Russian Government, he may be right, 
but thus far the leaders—despite the fact that M. Re- 
couly says “the Russian Revolution produced no lead- 
ers”—have taken good care of their own. On one point 
he is right. The doctrine of the rights of man was 
given to the French by her Revolution; and what will 
he say of the motive lying back of the communistic or 
Soviet state, which says in substance the same thing, 
but devises a form of government which is intended 
to make the rights effective in behalf of a vast peas- 
antry which is not able to assert its rights for itself? 
Hence the autocracy of Lenine. These are inquiries 
prompted first by zeal that we shall all understand one 
another, and above all things, that we shall be exceed- 
ing careful about the use we make of present and 
historic facts. ’ 


The minister means for me a man whose word and 
example shut off all forms of selfishness and materialism, 
and lead me to think of the spiritual forces, love, hope, 
and duty, of God and my neighbor, of children and the 
coming generations, and of the salvation of human kind. 
Any youth who feels a trembling hope that he may possess 
such powers and longs to exercise them, should seek the 
Charles 


W. Eliot. 
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The Advancing Turk: What Next?” 


He Follows his Sultan as Warrior and Prophet 


GEORGE 8. KUKHI 


The victory of the Turks is a shocking event. Mr. Kukhi 
ought to know what it means as well as any one, for he is 
of Syrian origin, and has spent the past two years in Egypt 
and Palestine in religious work and in study. He is a Uni- 
tarian clergyman,-a graduate of Meadville Theological 
School. He has recently returned to America. 


because all of Turkey’s European territory, 

with the exception of Constantinople, had been 
taken away from her, as well as all her Asiatic posses- 
sions, exclusive of a strip of land in Central Asia Minor, 
Turkey, as a world power, had been eliminated. It 
was common talk that the position of insignificance 
to which she had been reduced decreased her power to 
do mischief. Dreams! Dreams! The sick man of 
Europe is not only alive, but he has been able to wrest 
from Greece that part of Asia Minor she received as a 
war trophy and send her army and nationals in a rout 
to the other side of the Ajgean. Of course, he is not 
yet undisputed master of Asia Minor, because so far 
the Allies have not relaxed their hold on Constan- 
tinople and the neutral zone on either side of the Bos- 
phorus and the Sea of Marmora. Let us hope they 
will persist in this. But we are dealing here with 
politics, politics with Turkey. The Turks are demand- 
ing the return to them of their pre-war provinces. 

If the Allies are going to dilly-dally with Turkey at 
conferences and begin plotting against each other, one 
is likely to see the Turk soon in his old haunts. The 
Turk is an astute politician and knows the weaknesses 
of the powers. He is an old hand at making promises 
to each power separately and thus creating dissension 
among them. That is the kind of diplomacy that went 
on in Constantinople before the war, between the for- 
eign ambassadors and the Sublime Porte, when each 
ambassador tried to get all he could for his country 
at the expense of the others, and at the expense of the 
Christian population. This unseemly spectacle threat- 
ens to be repeated. The Greek débdcle is only a prel- 
ude to what I fear is going to be a worse tragedy for 
the Christians of the Near East under a revived but not 
reformed Turkey. 

I am very apprehensive, as I have every reason to 
believe that this business is not limited to Asia Minor, 
but has far-reaching effects. All the pre-war provinces 
of Turkey are going to be affected. After reading the 
newspaper accounts of the Greek rout in Asia Minor, I 
could see Moslems in Egypt, Palestine, Syria hasten- 
ing to the mosques to render thanks to Allah, who 
granted victory to the warriors of the faith against the 
Christian infidels. The problem is not as simple as 
it looks. It is not a matter to be settled between the 
Allies and Turkey. Many more elements enter into 
it than we are aware of. Whenever Turkey is a party 
to a dispute, it is well for us to remember that the Sul- 
tan of Turkey is the spiritual head of the Moslem com- 
munity. He is the Caliph, the commander of the faith- 
ful, the vicar of the prophet Mohammed. As guch he 
exercises power over all Moslems, Turks or otherwise. 
As those who have been following the destiny of the 
Near East with interest know, the Moslems of India, 
numbering about 60,000,000, have come forward as the 
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champion of the Sultan. So far they have not been able 
to cut much figure with England, but we must give them 
credit for being able to use their influence to such an 
extent as to keep the Sultan in Constantinople, since 
there was a movement on foot to send him to Scutari 
on the’ Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. But this is not 
all they want. They have sent a succession of delega- 
tions to England to try to dissuade the English Goy- 
ernment from enforcing the articles in the treaties 
affecting Turkey. They have been most importunate in 
their demands and are carrying on a regular propa- 
ganda. 

England has not yielded one inch so far, and it is 
to be hoped she never will. 

Another reason why I am apprehensive is that the 
Moslems of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria are at present 
dissatisfied and feel disillusioned. During the war they 
made common cause with the Allies against their 
brethren in the faith. Now they feel that the Allies 
have not been true to their promises and are anxious 
to see somebody, be he Mustapha Kemal or any other, 
restore Turkey to its old strongholds. Take Egypt as 
the first example. At the time of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Greece and Turkey, two years ago, I 
happened to be in Cairo. There was a whole year of 
demonstrations and riots. But the strange thing was 
that the Moslem Egyptians in their demonstrations 
cheered Mustapha Kemal, and boys sold his picture on 
the streets. He was hailed as the leader of the forces 
which were to revive the Empire of the Caliph. He 
was conducting a jihad, or holy war. This enthusiasm 
for him became so serious that the government authori- 
ties had to interfere and suppress the sale of Mustapha 
Kemal’s picture. 

Take Syria for a second example. I was there in 
1921 and 1922, and I did not meet one soul who was 
satisfied with the French administration of the country. 
The Christians are more tired of the French than the 
Moslems are. The country is seething with rebellions 
and revolutions. The Syrian Moslems also look up 
to Mustapha Kemal as a deliverer and will no doubt 
go over to him if France does not change her policy. 

Take Palestine for our third example. There the 
Moslems are utterly beside themselves. They will 
support anybody who will help them rid the country 
of the Zionists. The country is constantly in an up- 
roar. It is not at all unlikely that the Moslem popu- 
lations of Syria and Palestine will invite Mustapha 
Kemal to come to their assistance if they do not obtain 
satisfaction from England and France. If this should 
happen, which is quite possible, it would be a terrible 
tragedy. f 

The Christian world has been trying since the days 
of the Crusades to drive the Turk out of the Holy 
Land and only a few years ago succeeded. It would 
be a calamity to see the Turk back there. What is to 
be done? How can we prevent it? How can Christian 
America help? First we can emulate the example of 
the Christian Scientists, who have filed protests with 
the proper authorities against the present Turkish 
atrocities in Asia Minor. The Turks are massacring 
the Christian population and burning their cities. 
They have already burnt one of the oldest and most his- 
toric monuments of Christianity, the Church at N icea, 
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where the famous council was held. Then we can 
help by asking this government to insist that the 
articles in the Treaty of Sévres be carried out, inasmuch 
as the United States Government is a signatory of 
this treaty. Thirdly, even if the United States Gov- 
rmment does not wish to meddle with foreign politics, 
still as a disinterested nation it can persuade France 
to pursue a more conciliatory policy in Syria which 
would appease the Moslems and keep them her friends 


‘and will result in good all round. It can also appeal 


to England to be more considerate of the interests of the 
Moslems of Palestine and not neglect these in her en- 
deayor to please the Zionists. Both England and 
France are under obligations to America, and I do not 
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think they will resent it if America should acquaint 
them with the feeling here in regard to conditions in 
the Near East. Another thing to do is for the Christian 
churches of America to appeal directly to the Beague 
of Nations in behalf of the unfortunate Christians of 
the Near East. 

All this the Christian churches can do and should 
do, not only because it is wrong to sit still and do 
nothing when fellow human beings are butchered, but 
because historic Christian churches like the Armenian 
Church, and Christian monuments, and the land in 
which Christianity took its rise are endangered. What 
are we to do about it? What are the Unitarian 
churches going to do about it? 


Christian Ideals and Political Organizations 
| Religious Standards Needed in England 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Oorrespondent of THH REGISTER 


BricHtTon, ENGLAND. 


HE GOVERNMENT is in some trouble over the 

Free Trade question. Mr. Lloyd George is un- 
; doubtedly a free-trader, but in this, as in many 
other things, he is very deeply compromised by the 
concessions he has had to make in order to keep his 
Coalition together. The Safeguarding of Industries Act 
is a thorn in his side. There is little doubt that he 
would sweep it off the Statute Book if he could. In 
regard to one item the Lancashire Cotton Spinners 
have sent a very powerful deputation, headed by Lord 
Derby, to the Government to protest against a duty 
on fabric gloves or glove-fabric made in Germany 
from cotton spun in Bolton in Lancashire. The cotton- 
spinners are dead against any duty on the manufac- 
tured articles returned from Germany. The Prime 
Minister was sufficiently impressed as to say that the 
Cabinet must reconsider the question. A committee 
is now appointed for the purpose. The Prime Minister 
says they have no right to benefit a small industry at 
the expense of a greater one; they must weigh the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages to British 
industry as a whole. 

It does not occur to any party in the dispute to 
consider the interests of Germany, or the interests of 
the world as a whole. No one asks the question how 
a matter of this kind affects international feeling. The 
world is so organized on a competitive basis, that when 
a question of this kind is discussed, the British take 
for granted that their conclusion must be based on 
what will result in advantages to the British. Any 
other country would do the same, and most people 
would say, “Well, of course.” No one thinks that the 
Christian ideal of universal co-operation has anything 
to do with a matter of this kind. But a full acceptance 
of Christianity by any of us must mean an acceptance 
of the co-operative ideal for the world. And all the 
international relations of trade and commerce should 


be judged by the standard of such an ideal. To say_ 


“Business is business” and mean that religion has 
nothing to do with it, to think that the gospel must 
be kept clear of business and industry and politics, 1s 


to make the church into a sort of monastery. I main- 


tain that if we are to preach Christianity at all, we 
are to say what it means on both sides of the counter, 
what it means between the employer and the employed, 
what it means to the Foreign Office and to the Cabinet. 

There are many people in our churches who protest 
against what they call political sermons, and sermons 
that touch economic questions. If they mean that the 
preacher should not preach party-politics, they are 
quite right; the pulpit is no place for partisanship, and 
the minister in the pulpit has no right to take sides 
in the wrangles of political parties. But if they mean 
that he is not to hold up the Christian ideal for politi- 
cians in their politics, for employers and workmen in 
their industries, and for business men in their busi- 
ness, then they are really advocating a type of Chris- 
tianity which is an abandonment of the world, whereas 
the true Christianity is out to save the world, which 
means saving the state and saving all the activities 
of life, by bringing them within the reign of the king- 
dom of God. 

There is no doubt about the terrible contrast. of 
to-day between the Christian ideal which we preach, 


if we preach Christianity at all, and the organization 


of the world as it stands. But are we to settle down 
to that contrast as a permanent thing? We cannot 
play fast and loose with the ethics of Jesus and say 
that it can.operate in this sphere and not in that. 
I think it is not enough realized what a tremendous 
weakening of personal religion is involved by this 
abandonment of public life to non-Christian standards. 
It is in these outer activities of business and citizen- 
ship and statecraft that men spend far the greater 
part of their time, and the principles which actuate 
them in those spheres have far more to do with the 
moulding of their personal character than any influ- 
ence which comes from exercises of religion occasion- 
ally undertaken. You live most of your life out in the. 
great world, and what you do there, the principles by 
which you act there, are a truer measure of you than 
any hymns you can sing or any prayers you can say 
in church. A religion that is not in earnest to create 
a social order that shall be an embodiment of the ethic 
of Jesus degenerates into a drivel of sentimentality. 
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We must recognize no limits to the Christian claim. 
However much of our life lies outside the dominion 
of Christ, we must try to bring it within that dominion. 
Where the machinery of our life is so constructed that 
the Christian spirit cannot work through it, the ma- 
chinery ought to be changed. Oil-fuel is useless for 
ships constructed to go on coal. If you want to sub- 
stitute oil-fuel for coal-fuel, the construction of the 
ship must be altered. Any social organization which 
is based upon the.competitive principle must have the 
competitive spirit for driving power. The Christian 
motive cannot work that organization, because the 
Christian motive ‘is-co-operative. The real power in 
Christianity cannot be used by men who are acting 
against each other, or aiming at outdoing one another; 
it is when men really want to live to help one another 
that the power of Christianity can work. The miners’ 
strike and the engineers’ lockout in England were 
brought to an end by starvation. No Christian prin- 
ciple was invoked. Why should it be? Those indus- 
tries have never been worked on a Christian principle. 

So long as the different states of the world are each 
aiming at its own advantage, and watching all the 
others in order to get all it can for itself, Chris- 
tianity is useless, except as a very partial restrain- 
ing power. But if once those states are organized 
for world-co-operation, then the whole power of Chris- 
tianity will run into the machinery and work it. Why 
do we want a real League of Nations? Because we 
want a machinery for nations in which the spirit of 
Christianity can work. It cannot work in the present 
machinery; that is why we had the war, and that is 
why we are failing to get the real peace. The slowness 
of the world to abandon its old ways and the stubborn- 
ness with which men cling to selfish methods must 
not weaken our devotion to the Christian ideal. The 
need of the world to-day is that we should put Chris- 
tianity in full power upon the highways of life. The 
only function we give it at present is as ameliorator 
of the worst results of a system that contradicts it. 

The Trades Union Congress and the Labor Party 
Conference at Edinburgh gave the Reds a knock-out 
blow once more. Certain members desire that the 
Communists should be received into the party, but the 
party will not have them. As in Brighton last year, 
so in Edinburgh now they are told that they cannot 
be admitted. The vote in favor of their acceptance was 
261,000, and majority against was close on 3,000,000. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that the Communists in 
England were bound hand and foot to Moscow. But 
their power here is practically nil so far as the politi- 
cal movement is concerned. 
they are able sometimes to make things awkward, and 
to create disturbance and agitation, but they and their 
theories are entirely out of favor with the working- 
classes of this country. The industrial situation in 
this country is discouraging, and there are severe con- 
sequences to the organized workers from acute unem- 
ployment, serious reductions of wages, and the practi- 
cal emptying of the accumulated funds of the trades 
unions. But political labor has never been stronger 
nor its prospects brighter. It has secured several 
notable victories in by-elections since the last annual 
conference. Its membership has been maintained al- 
most at the same point. The number of placed candi- 
dates in constituencies is considerably in excess of the 
number that took part in the 1918 general election. In 
almost every way political labor has been making re- 
markable progress in spite of the serious handicap 
which the unexampled trade depression has imposed 
upon it. There are signs, too, that the movement is 
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making a wider recognition of the educated and in- 
tellectual additions made to the party. The election 


of Mr. Sydney Webb to the chairmanship of the 


executive is a notable event. Mr. Webb is a man of 
encyclopedic information, as cabinet ministers have 
often recognized. He is also an indefatigable worker. 

Another attempt made by extremists at Edinburgh 
was to try to establish a rule that no Labor member 
should become a privy councillor. Mr. Henderson 
reminded them that if a Labor government ever came 
into power, the King would be there, and by virtue 
of becoming a cabinet minister, every member of the 
government would be a privy councillor. A little com- 
mon sense knocked the extremists out on this question 
as-on the other. They -specialized after that on Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, having a grudge against him, but he, 
too, stood his ground and said that he meant to retain 
his privy councillorship. When it came to the final 
voting his enemies mustered about half a dozen, against 
seventy-six. Any one who thinks that the Labor Party 
has gone mad had better attend one of the annual 
conferences, and he will very soon discover how sane 
it is. Another sign of sanity is that the leaders of the 
party are in no hurry to form a government. I believe 
it is true that they do not wish to come to power in 
I am sure it would 
be better for them not to. If they can return a goodly 
number of the large contingent of intellectual and 
finely able men who have recently joined the party, 
they could form a powerful opposition, and in opposi- 
tion they could get experience and practice for govern- 
ment. . Of course none of us knows when the election 
is going to be, nor what the issue will be, and nobody 
knows the exact line which Mr. Lloyd George will 
take. Much depends upon these things, and he would 
be a bold man who would prophesy at all about the 
result of the election. ‘ 

The Government behaved with wisdom and caution 
in the crisis that arose upon the assassination of Sir 
Henry Wilson. There were hot-heads who would have 
plunged them at once into intervention in Ireland. 
Mr. Churchill did perhaps commit an indiscretion in 
his speech, but it was not followed up in action. 
Fortunately, too, Mr. Collins had begun his action 
before Mr. Churchill had spoken, and this saved the 
situation. The extremists in Ireland could not say 
that Collins had acted at the dictation, or under the 
thréat, of the British Government. We are all hoping 
that the worst is over in Ireland, and that soon the 
country will settle down to ordered government. It 
has a long way to go, and after such a churning up of 
life, things cannot be smoothed in a hurry, — 


When Spirit with Spirit Meets 
WILLIAM NORRIS BURR 


“Ah, when shall all men’s good be each man’s rule ?’’"—Tennyson. 


Pampilio painted pictures with a stick, 
Knowing full well that the skilled artist’s brush 
_ Was not for his rude fingers. But to crush 
The artist-instinct—thrill-sweet as the trick 
Of baby hands upon one’s cheek, or prick 
Of ecstasy when the tense evening hush 
Is broken by th’ enraptured hermit-thrush— 
* “T cannot!” eried Pampilio. 
Dominic, 
The Master-Artist, faring forth that way, 
Smiled kindly on Pampilio, and spake 
In tones of fellowship: “Son, you have part 
In the same passion that enthralls my heart. 
Come, work with me—lI ply the brush, you pray. 
‘Twere shame such brother-bonds as ours to break.” 
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A Sermon to Sunday-school Teachers 
[Preached in Manchester College Chapel, August 6, 1922, to the Sunday School Association’s tenth 

; . Summer School, and printed by courtesy of the London Inquirer] 


DR. L. P. JACKS 


Verily I say unto you, except ye turn and become as little children 


ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.—Marv. xviii. 3. 


present to take a serious interest in this text; to ponder 

its meaning, and if possible to discuss it with one another 
while assembled for the Summer School. I want you to ask 
yourselves if there is any sense in which you are applying it 
to your work as teachers, and to make up your minds whether 
you intend to apply it, and if so, in what sense. Do we regard 
this text as a central, primary, and essential truth in the 
Christian religion? Or do we regard it as secondary, orna- 
mental, and relatively unimportant? Could a man be a good 
Christian without paying any attention to this text? Or must 
he pay attention to it as one of the foundation truths in Chris- 
tianity, a truth which a Sunday-school teacher who professes 
to be a Christian must learn to apply? 

For my own part I think it is central, central both in the 
practical sense and in the theoretical sense. I should like to 
paraphrase it. What this text says to me is something like 
this: “If you would establish the kingdom of heaven on the 
earth, get hold of the children first. If you convert everybody 
else and leave the children out you won’t succeed. Whether 
any particular age or country is marching towards the king- 
dom of heayen or not, depends primarily on the way that age 
or country is handling the children. If the children are being 
put in the wrong road it doesn’t much matter who else is being 
put in the right: that age or country will inevitably go wrong— 
it will in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. What you 
do for the children is the primary thing in your civilization; 
what you do for the grown-ups is no doubt important, but 
does not reach so near the root of the matter. You may do 
what you will for the grown-ups, give them votes, put them 
‘under excellent laws, pay them high wages, and all the rest, 
but if you mishandle your children you will come to no good. 
There is a kind of civilization which begins by looking after 
the interests of the adult populations, and then after long ages 
of war and politics, in which grown-up people only have been 
thought of, takes up the interests of the children as an after- 
thought. But a Christian country begins with its children and 
builds up everything from that point. Those children will pres- 
ently become adults, and if they have been mishandled in their 
childhood, the votes and the laws and the wages will be thrown 
away on them. If your system of dealing with the children is 
wrong, then nothing else about your civilization can be really 
right. If your schools are doing badly, your churches cannot 
be doing well. If your teachers are failing in their work your 
parsons and politicians cannot be succeeding in theirs. An 
age or a country which puts its children on the wrong road 
and then, when they are grown up, sends parsons, agitators, 


I WANT to persuade the Sunday-school teachers who are 


_ or policemen after them to put them on the right road—that 


age or country is not doing much for the kingdom of heaven.” 

That is the first thing this text says to me. It tests civiliza- 
tion by the way the children are being handled, in the home, 
in the day school, in the Sunday-school, and everywhere else. 
It puts their education first. It begins with them. Its first 
question is not—is the world safe for democracy? but, is it 
safe for the children? not—how many of your people have 
yotes? but, how many of your children are being properly 

. looked after? not—what are they teaching in your churches? 
but, what are they teaching in your schools and in your homes? 
Yes, it is true that Jesus Christ was a great social reformer. 
But he was the kind of social reformer who begins with the 
children. “Get hold of the children first,’ was what he said. 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not. Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
it were more profitable for him that a great millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he were sunk in the depth of the 
sea.” In all the recorded sayings of Christ there is nothing 
more splendid, nothing more central, nothing more emphatie, 
nothing more terrible than that. : 

“Get hold of the children first.” But how? There, fortu- 
nately, the text is quite explicit, so that there is no possibility 
of mistaking what it means. If you want to get hold of the 
children you must make yourself one of them. You must place 
yourself on their level. You must become as a little child. 


* . ; 


There is no other way of getting hold of the children. You 
and I are grown up—more’s the pity! We have our grown-up 
ways of doing things, our grown-up ways of looking at things, 
our grown-up ways of thinking and feeling and spending our 
time, but if we go with all that to the children and try to 
impose it on them, to force it on them, and make them feel 
and think and act as we do—we shall not get them, they will 
be slipping through our fingers all the time. We must become 
like them, we must enter into their lives, we must understand 
them, learn to see things with their eyes, and to feel things 
with their hearts. That will be good for them, aye, and it 
will be good for us too! : 

Now it is just at this point that thoughtful and responsible 
people in these days are beginning to see that something is 
wrong in the old method of dealing with children. Even the 
Board of Education, which is not very quick to see things, is 
beginning to see this, and, what is more, to act upon it. The 
old method, which has come down from a time when young 
people were not studied, and their nature not very well under- 
stood, was based on the notion of breaking them in, as early 
as possible, to the ways of grown-ups. You break them in to 
be interested in the things that interest their elders. You put 
books into their hands, perhaps Latin and Greek books which 
only grown-up people understand, though even they do not 
always understand them very well. You break them in to 
think like grown-ups, to feel like grown-ups, to act and behave 
themselves like grown-ups, and to care for the things grown-ups 
eare for. You break them in to sit still for hours on end, 
which grown-ups find very easy because their bodies are ready 
for it, but which children find very difficult because their 
bodies are not ready for it, nature having intended them at 
that stage to move about and make a noise. “Why can’t you 
sit still, Mary?’ a mother once cried to her little girl. “Be 
cause God won’t let me,” said Mary. Well, that was the old 
method—breaking them in. It began at the grown-up end of 
the business. It was an attack upon the-child’s nature, the 
grown-up nature being thought of as far the more valuable of 
the two, the only nature that was worth troubling about, the 
child’s nature being a kind of misfortune which the child 
must be taught to get rid of as soon as possible. The old 
method was based on a principle the very opposite of that laid 
down in the text. It went to the children and said: “Except 
you children become as grown-ups, and until you become so, 
you shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven. Till you 
have learnt to care for the things grown-ups care for: till you 
have learnt to think and behave yourselves like grown-ups; 
till you read the books grown-ups read; till you can sit still 
for hours on end as grown-ups do—no kingdom of heaven for 
youl” ‘ 

But now all that is being changed. Wise people are coming 
to see that the right way of dealing with young people begins 
at their end, and not at your end. Of course you don’t mean 
to stop at the child’s end for ever. You mean that in course 
of time he shall become a good, wise, and competent grown-up. 
But the way to do this is not to start him from where you 
are, but to start him from where he is. Don’t try to break 
him in, as though he were a vicious young horse. He is not 
a horse, but a human being, and human beings, unlike horses, 
when they are properly handled, have a way of growing right 
which horses have not. Let him grow, therefore, and help him 
to grow. That is the new note in dealing with young people. 

Let me tell you of a significant thing. If you go into one 
of our best primary schools to-day and compare it with the 
same class of school thirty years ago, you will noticé a remark- 
able change. Thirty years ago it was all sitting still and keep- 
ing quiet, things, as I said just now, which go against the grain 
of a child’s nature as God intends it to be. Now you will be 
struck by the amount of movement that is going on, and by 
the number of sounds you never heard before. The children’s 
voices are heard; they are talking to their teachers more than 
they did, instead of their teachers always talking to them. I 
went into one school where the children were allowed to make 
as much noise as they pleased while they were doing their task, 
and the teacher told me, much to my surprise, that the more 
noise they made the better the task was done—they were 
learning one of the handicrafts. The restless feet and the 
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restless hands, instead of being kept still, are now kept busy ; 
the hands making things, and the feet marching, dancing, 
doing exercises. In another school that I visited the children 
did nothing but dance for two hours on end, and the inspector 
declared it was one of the best schools in his district—they 
were learning those beautiful rhythms of the body which 
afterward would be translated into rhythms of the soul. ; 

You see what it all means. It means that instead of starting 
from our end of the business we are learning to start from the 
child’s end and work up from there, not by removing all diffi- 
eulties from the child’s path—no, indeed—but by giving him 
a child’s difficulties, which he loves to tackle, instead of a 
grown-up’s difficulties, which he can make nothing of. It is a 
revolution! The teacher is beginning to take the child’s point 
of view, to identify himself with the child’s nature, to under- 
stand his capacities and to sympathize with his wants—while 
the child on his part is*learning to love and trust his teacher 
far more than he did. We no longer say to the children, 
“Unless ye become grown up, like your teachers, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” but we are saying to the 
teachers, “Unless ye become like your children, by standing, 
sympathetically, on their level, ye will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven yourselves, nor teach the children to follow you.” 
Christianity getting into education!—the great central truth 
of my text, which so many people treat as a mere bit of 
sentimentality, a pretty ornament stuck on to the fabric of the 
Christian religion, now being turned into a powerful principle 
in forming the minds and characters of the next generation— 
the Brotherhood of Man beginning as a Brotherhood of Teachers 
and Taught! Just think what that means. We all know how 
little Christianity there is in other things. There is not much 
of it in politics. There is none too much of it in economics. 
But if you can get it into education, into the process which is 
forming the minds and characters of the next generation, if 
you can found that on sympathy and mutual understanding, 
does not the hope begin to dawn that it will ultimately get in 
everywhere else? One may go further. Until Christianity 
becomes part and parcel of the process which is forming the 
minds and characters of the next generation, what prospect 
is there that it will form part and parcel of the life of the 
world? 

There are various ways of converting the world to Chris- 
tianity. It is largely a question of where to begin, Some 
would begin by persuading the governments of the world to 
establish Christian relations with one another. But the gov- 
ernments are tough subjects and are not easily persuaded to 
give up the narrow views they take of their own interests. 
Some would begin by Christianizing capital and labor. That, 
too, will not prove easy. Some would begin by persuading 
everybody to join their denomination. That, I think, will 
prove the most difficult of all. But there is another way which 
commends itself to me more than these. Suppose we could 
Christianize the relation between the grown-ups and the chil- 
dren, between the schools and the scholars, between the older 
people who teach and the younger people who are taught, not 
by catechizing the children in Christian doctrines—that is a 
very poor way of doing it; but by getting the teachers to 
understand the children, to become as little children in that 
sense, and by getting the children to love and trust their 
teachers accordingly. What a social force that would be! 
What a bond of union between human beings! Remember 
that all the children go to school, so that in operating upon 
them we are operating on the whole community as it will be 
twenty or thirty years hence. Suppose, then, that all churches 
and all ministers of religion, instead of railing at governments 
and denouncing capital or labor, or trying to persuade people 
to join their denominations, were to make a determined effort 
to get their Christianity in at that point and in that form. 
Think of. it! A civilization founded not on armies and 
policemen and prisons, but on sympathy and mutual trust be- 
tween teachers and taught, a thing that has never yet been 
on the earth, but is coming to be through the change I have 
described: a change that makes little noise in the world but 
is doing more for the kingdom of heaven than all the noisy 
changes put together. It looks rather promising, doesn’t it? 
More promising than any other way that is open to us for 
Christianizing society. 

You Sunday-school teachers must take a leading part in this. 
You are in a fayorable position for doing so, for you have 
more freedom than the day-school teachers. Go to your min- 
isters and ask them to help you. Bring pressure to bear on 
them at that point. Tell them that 4 man at Manchester 
College put you up to it, when you were in Oxford for the 
Summer School. Say to them that you want to understand 
the mind of the young people in your classes, so that you can 
help them to live a good life, and that you expect your min- 
ister to know something about these matters, Quote the text 
of my sermon, which is one of the central truths of Christianity, 


ay 
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and ask him to show you how to put it into practice in the 


Sunday-school. Say that you have it on your conscience. Re- 
mind him of those splendid, terrible, and emphatic words: 


“Except ye become as little children ye shail in no wise enter _ 
the kingdom of heaven. Whoso shall cause one of these little 


ones to stumble, it were more profitable for him that a great 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were sunk in the 
depths of the sea.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Likes Laywoman’s Plea 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am yery grateful to you for the laywoman’s letter in your 
columns, August 31. I am always profoundly moved in the 
presence of a soul who is communing with the Creator, espe- 
cially some simple Salvation Army girl in the gutter of our 
streets. But I must confess that at the end of many prayers 
made by ministers in one kind of religious gathering or another 
the glow of emotion with which I entered this holy act has 
been frozen out. I have neyer been able to understand this. 
How a man can produce this effect upon one who is most anx- 
ious to join him in this most holy act of communion is a mys- 
tery to me. This is as true of orthodox ministers as it 
is of our own. How can a man fail to enter so whole-heartedly 
into prayer as to be irresistibly contagious to all within the 
range of his voice? 

This is the central fact about which this laywoman is re- 
volving in her desperation. You cannot pray or preach unless 
God is as real as your father and your mother; even more real. 
It is not the thought of God, but God himself who must enter 
so deeply into our being that the thought of our minds is only 
the smallest part of the reality. That profound reality is 
obvious when it is present in the one who leads in prayer. 


A MINISTER. 


Gandhi and Britain: Some Questions 


To the Editor of Tor Curistian REGISTER :-— 


Miss Elizabeth Johnson protests against the prevalent ten- 
dency to classify Gandhi with Jesus, on the ground that the 
purpose and methods of the latter were “free from direct in- 
tention to incite others to violence and crime.’ This is emi- 
nently true of Gandhi also. He preaches universal love; for- 
bids every kind of violence; and teaches that hatred, or eyen 
resentment, is ruinous to the soul. 

She says the gospel of Gandhi “works out as directly pro- 
moting racial hatred, mob violence, social bitterness, and 
disaster.” She might as well say (as some of the heathen do) 
that the race hatred, mob violence, and social bitterness found 
in so-called Christian countries are the working out of the 
gospel of Jesus. These bad things exist in Christendom not 
because the. people obey the injunctions of Jesus, but because 
they do not. When they are found in India, it is because 
people go directly counter to. Gandhi’s clearest and most em- 
phatie teachings. : 

Miss Johnson objects to Gandhi’s political activities. This 
is because he opposes British rule, while she favors it. If he 
went into politics to make the people contented with their 
present situation, she would probably see nothing contrary to 
sainthood in it. In these days, to take an interest in politics 
is the duty of a good citizen, to Say nothing of a saint. Gandhi 
seeks to “spiritualize politics.” 

Miss Johnson says India is a great and heterogeneous coun- 
try, hard to understand. That is true. But certain broad and 
plain features of British policy in India are easy to compre- 
hend. Those who seek to defend that policy should answer 
these questions, for instance: 

1. Have the British rulers of India deliberately destroyed 
India’s famous textile manufactures by putting on prohibitive 
export duties, to keep them from competing with British-made 
goods ; and do they, for the same purpose, levy a so-called 
“excise tax” on every yard of cloth made in India for sale? 

2, Are the peasant cultivators tenant farmers, and do they 
have to pay from one-half to three-fourths of the gross value of 
their crops for land-taxes and rent? 

3. Under the Rowlatt Act, ‘can any one suspected of sedition 
be tried behind closed doors, without a jury, without being 
confronted with his accuser, without regard to the usual rules 
of evidence, and with no right of appeal? 

If Gandhi could be proved a madman or a yillain to-mor 
Te eee ee grievances would still remain, 
Imited measure of local self-govern P 
not Aen gi ment lately granted does 


Those who wish to understand the underlying causes of the 


row, 


» 


The very 
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trouble should read “The Economic History of India,” by 
Romesh Dutt. The author was in favor of British rule for 
India, but wanted to see its methods improved. He writes 
with moderation, and supports his statements of fact with 
abundant citations from authoritative British sources. The 
book will carry conviction to any one who reads it with an 
open mind. AticrE STONE BLACKWELL. 


} CHILMARK, MAss. 


Mr. Chesterton’s Religion 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The decision of Mr. Chesterton to join the Catholic Church 
is indeed a big surprise. I thought from yarious remarks 
he has made, that he favored some of the Catholic doctrines, 
ereeds, and traditions; but I had no idea that he had such a 
strong predilection for that old religion as he now appears to 
haye. It seems to me that he speaks rather disparagingly of 
the Protestant religion, and the good it has done in pushing 
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dently of the famous crusades, holy orders, guilds, songs, 
and martyrs of old, but seems to forget that these great reli- 
gious ceremonies of bygone days are unnecessary, if not 
superfluous, in the modern age of thought. Liberal thinkers 
do not need magnificent pomp and ceremonies to remind them 
of their duty to religion or God™ Inspiration received by com- 
munion with our Father is sufficient. But what we do need, and 
what is indispensable for every good Christian is a thorough 
faith, joy, and conviction in what we consider to be the right ; 
clinging to that pertinaciously through thick and thin. 

I think, nevertheless, the decision of Mr. Chesterton in his 
predilection for the Catholic Church is very interesting and sig- 
nificant. We should think very carefully and thoroughly on the 
matter before we make any too broad assertions. A man of Mr. 
Chesterton’s type of mind does not come to a decision without 
having very strong and definite reasons for so doing. Further- 
more, I do not think that we should be narrow or prejudiced 
or bigoted in this matter of religious choice, and I do think 
that we should give Mr. Chesterton credit for all the good and 
just points in his reasoning, as well as the vast amount of good 
his religion has undoubtedly done in this world, both past 


forward the religious views of the world, in considering it a 
transient rather than a permanent religion. 


and present. 


He speaks ar- GuRMANTOWN, Pa. 


Epwarp D. Brown. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL CONTROVERSY 


Andover’s Ghost Not Laid 


[From the Springfield Republican] 


The legal steps now being taken to prevent 
the union of Andover Theological Seminary 
and the Harvard Divinity School, planned to 
go into effect on September 1, represent the 
opposition of the Andover board of visitors 
to a policy which has been adopted by the 
governing bodies of both*schools. Whatever 
the outcome of the case, the appearance 
of the board of visitors in the courts seeking 
an injunction will send the memories of older 
persons back to 1886, when the same body 
precipitated the famous Andover heresy con- 
troversy, involving five professors who 
espoused a liberal theology and applied the 
higher criticism to their teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

At that time the board of visitors stood 
forth as defenders of the old order. It was 
contended that the doctrines and theories 
of the five professors (among whom was the 
late Dr. George Harris, subsequently presi- 
dent of Amherst College) were “antagonistic 
to the constitution and statutes of the semi- 
nary and the true intention of its founders.” 
The board of visitors now contends that the 
agreement for the union of Andover with 
Harvard is contrary to the constitution of 
the seminary and the intention of the founders 
and early benefactors. It is pointed out that 
Andover has been a Congregational school, 
while until the present century Harvard was 
Unitarian. And, whether pointed out or not, 
it is a fact that Andover was established in 
1808 by orthodox Congregationalism as a 
protest against the control of Harvard by 

' believers in Unitarian doctrine. 

When Andover and Harvard recently 
announced their intention of joining hands 
there was widespread interest in this unosten- 
tatious but essentially dramatic “merger” 
with Harvard of a school founded to com- 
bat Harvard’s teachings. Legally, however, 
no complete amalgamation has been con- 
templated. The funds of Andover are to 
remain in the charge of the Seminary’s 
trustees, and there have been other provisions 
to safeguard Andover’s legal rights. But 
these measures evidently do not satisfy the 
board of visitors, who may have been inspired 
by dislike of the passing of a sectarian school 


¢ 


—at least in name—into an undenominational 
school. 

As the union of the two schools is really an 
attempt to rejuvenate both, any setback to 
the plan must be regretted. In recent years 
neither Harvard nor Andover has been pre- 
paring its share of men for the ministry. 
There was hope that the new arrangement, 
while preserving the high standard of scholar- 
ship of each school, would attract students 
desirous of fitting themselves for the work 
of the church under the conditions of to-day. 
Nor have the Congregationalists, as a denomi- 
nation, any ground for complaint at their 
influence in the combined schools. The new 
dean, Rev. Willard L. Sperry, is a successful 
Congregational minister. 


Is it the “Fundamentalist” Spirit? 
[From the Brooklyn Eagle] 


If two great and historic theological 
seminaries want to merge, why should a 
mere academy, though itself historic, resort 
to equity proceedings in the courts to prevent 
the merger? 

That is the question suggested to the aver- 
age mind, which notes the absolutely unique 
legal action under the laws of Massachusetts, 
by Phillips Academy, Andover, against the 
joining of Harvard’s Divinity School with the 
Andover Theological Seminary. Supreme 
Court Justice Crosby in Boston has granted a 
temporary injunction. The ground of the 
appeal is that the Theological Institute con- 
nected with the Academy is custodian of 
certain funds used by the Theological Sem- 
inary, which for more than a hundred years 
has offered free tuition and free rooms to 
students of any evangelical denomination; 
and that under the terms of the proposed 
merger Harvard would have absolute control 
of the teaching force. 

Virtually, however, this injunction suit is 
the latest phase of the hundred years’ struggle 
between orthodoxy and liberalism in the 
educational systems of New England. Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists founded Harvard and 


Yale, Williams, Amherst, Bowdom, Dart- . 


mouth, and Middlebury. Also Samuel 
Phillips, who created the Andover Academy, 
and John Phillips, who founded the Exeter 


Academy, were devoted Congregationalists 
In spirit, if not in form, virtually all these 
institutions have been lost to orthodoxy. 
Particularly are Yale and Harvard divorced 
from old religious traditions. 

In 1805 Unitarianism became strong enough 
at Harvard to elect the Rev. Henry Ware as 
Hollis Professor of Divinity. At about the 
same time thirty-nine churches, Congrega- 
tionalist churches, in Massachusetts went over 
bodily to Unitarianism; and in a hundred 
other churches a split left the Unitarians in 
control of the church properties. Andover 
Theological Seminary was founded in 1807, 
two years later, to uphold the ‘faith once 
delivered to the saints.” It has been troubled 
by the ‘‘New Theology,” which that fine old 
Hebraist, Moses Stuart, would have regarded 
as heresy. But in essence it is still orthodox 
and a protagonist of orthodoxy; or was till 
the merger plan carried. President Lowell 
of Harvard explained, when the combination 
idea was proposed, that the non-sectarian 
theological seminary was the institution of 
the future. 

Evidently the men in control of the policies 
of the Phillips Academy are not friendly to 
non-sectarianism in theological training. 
With them the “Fundamentalists” in the 
Baptist denomination and the cognate ele- 
ment in each of the evangelical churches are 
in agreement. The issue is a lot broader than 
the boundaries of Massachusetts or of New 
England. It is one on which any decision 
of local courts will have very limited influence. 
That the trend or tendency everywhere is 
toward liberalism can hardly be denied, 
and no one will question the courage of the 
orthodox champions who are contesting every 
point of the latitudinarian invasion. 


If I had time to find a place, 

And sit me down full face to face 

With my better self that cannot show 

In my daily life that rushes so, 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining 
goal, 

I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 


If I had the time! 
—Richard Burton. 
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a 
Vicisti, O Galilee! 

Tue GALILEAN. THE PHRMANENT ELEMDNT 
IN RELIGION. By Nathaniel Micklem. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

It sometimes seems that nothing re- 
mains to be said about the life or teach- 
ing of Jesus. Yet here is a fresh con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
great teacher. Professor Micklem has ac- 
complished a truly noteworthy task. In 
a little book of 150 pages he has made 
the Galilean live again, a real man that 
moves through the momentous events of 
his tragic life with compelling power. 
The author’s purpose is to show religion 
at work,.to state its essence in relation 
to the problems of to-day. The book is 
free from “the jargon of theology and 
dead metaphysics,” and is remarkable for 
the clearness and vigor of its thought, 
and the convineing vitality of its conclu- 


sions. The title is a reminiscence of the 
words said to have been uttered by the 
dying Emperor Julian, “Vicisti, O Gali- 
lee!’ The author hopes it may be some 
little answer to Swinburne’s desolate 
line: “Thou hast conquered, O pale Gali- 


lean, the world has grown gray from thy 
breath,’ The book is now in its second 
edition. If it receives the notice it merits, 
it will run through many more. The re- 
viewer recalls no other recent book from 
which he has received more stimulation 
and inspiration. CR du 


By Richard Roberts 

WuHat's Brest WorTH SAYING. By Rev. 
Richard Roberts, D.D., minister of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church of Montreal. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 1922. 

“A living faith is always growing out 
of its last year’s clothes,” says Dr. Rob- 
erts. This, with his quotation from Cov- 
entry Patmore that gives the title to his 
book, 

In divinity and love 

What’s best worth saying can’t be said, 


points the spirit and general message of 
these ten brief addresses, most of which 
were delivered to college students a year 
ago. They are plain and straightforward 
talks on life and its unseen yalues, per- 
haps a bit overtheological, but, consider- 
ing their motive and the inquiring minds 
to which they were originally addressed, 
exceptionally well conceived and con- 
structed. It may be interesting to note 
some of Dr. Roberts’s more arresting state- 
ments. God is not static, but is strug- 
gling on, still creating, redeeming, and 
fulfilling Himself. He is both transcen- 
dent and immanent; and the real differ- 
ence between Athanasius and Arius (or 
the modern Trinitarian and Unitarian as 
one may add by inference) is that the 
former emphasizes the divine urge from 
above and the latter the divine urge from 
below. The terms of that old controversy 
are no longer vital, says Dr. Roberts, for 
both disputants are so far right. History 
is the story of a lost child in search of its 
father; revelation is the story of a father 


in search of a lost child. The ascription 
of deity to Jesus is valid in that he satis- 
fies our feeling for God. Yet the creeds 
have a tendency to remove Jesus from 
life; they dehumanize him, inter him in 
a formula. “It is not what we say about 
Him that expresses what we believe about 
Him. It is what we do when we see Him, 
and the kind of people we are in conse- 
quence.” Dr. Roberts, as always, writes 


not as the scribes, but as one having the” 


authority of spiritual experience. 


The Shepherd Psalm 

Tun Kine or Lovy. By J. D. Jones, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The Bible has been so long looked upon 
as a book of sermon texts, that people 
often fail to consider how a great poem or 
hymn, sufficient unto itself, is really 
weakened by long comments upon it. This 
seems to be true of the rather lengthy dis- 
courses upon the Twenty-third Psalm in 
a recent volume by Dr. J. D. Jones. In 
this little book, entitled The King of Love, 
there are pages of comment upon almost 
every sentence of the psalm, and quota- 
tions from the New Testament are so 
freely intermingled with them, in a theo- 
logical sense, that the utter simplicity and 
beauty of the Shepherd Psalm is obscured 
and overlooked. Instead of leaving us in 
the green pastures and beside the still 
waters, to restore our souls in the presence 
of Infinite Beauty, we are led into a 
theological wilderness quite foreign to the 
spirit of this lovely psalm. It is gratify- 
ing to see that Dr. Jones explains “in the 
presence of mine enemies” as meaning 
perhaps, first of all, enemies within, 
though he is still haunted by the crude 
idea of a personal devil. We are glad, 
however, that in spite of these “discarnate 
evil spirits’ which disturb the author, he 
still affirms, with real fervency of heart, 
that goodness and mercy will follow us 
all the days of our lives. M. M. 


Young Physician’s Journal 

Notes ON LAND AND Sma. By Robert Frank 
Hvans. Boston: Richard @. Badger (The Gor- 
ham Press). 1922. 

The journal of a young physician from 
Shelbyville, Tenn., describing his trip to 
California in 1850 in search of gold, and 
also, as the jacket of the book informs 
us, of health, though the adventure was 
surely arduous enough to wreck the health 
of many who undertook it. Down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, across the 
Gulf to the Isthmus, overland on foot 
with baggage loaded on mules, from 
Panama by ship for California, being 
forced to land at Honolulu for water ; and 
finally, after some seventy days from 
Panama, passing through the Golden Gate 
into the harbor of San Francisco,—such 
is the bare outline of a journey that is 
told with interest, much humor, and many 
wise observations. Pictures of the cities 
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of New Orleans, Panama, and Honolulu of 
seventy-five years ago and descriptions of 
the crude accommodations and wretched 
food aboard ship, of fevers, and fights 
among men, make a colorful story. 

; BF. R. 8. 


Dr. Orchard’s Sermons 


Tun Sarest Minp Curr. By Rev. W. #. 
Orchard, D.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1922. 

Tun FINALITY or CHRIST. By Rev. W. EH. 
Orchard, D.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1922. 

Dr. Orchard is minister of King’s 
Weigh House Congregational Church in 
London, where he preaches to capacity 
congregations. If the sermons in these 
two volumes are characteristic of his 
preaching, one can understand the fame 
that he has achieved and the deep impres- 


sion he is said to make on all who attend ~ 


his services. Here is a brilliant, scintil- 
lating mind, fearless in the approach to 
the questions of the day, always dignified 
and reverent, and both intellectual and 
spiritual. Each book has twelve dis- 
courses selected from a year’s preaching. 
They cover a wide field and show the com- 
prehensiveness of his thought. Dr. Or- 
chard is orthodox in theology, at least in 
retaining its framework and phraseology, 
and radical in social theory. His arraign- 
ment of the present economic system is 
Severe; but what he pleads for is not eco- 
nomic justice nor industrial peace, but 
rather the deeper religious attitude that 
gives the cure for all our social dis- 
tempers. His type of orthodoxy may be 
gleaned from this characteristic utterance, 
“Christianity is final, because there -is 
nothing final about it.’ Dr. Orchard ex- 
cels in power of analysis. One feels there 
is perhaps undue emphasis here and that 
less of diagnosis and more of persuasion 
and constructive suggestion might lift 
his preaching to a still higher plane of 
excellence. : F. B.S. 


Mr. Longfellow’s Reminiscences 


RANDOM Mupmorins. By Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Longfellow had much to remember 
that was worth recording. The son of a 
poet, and himself a painter of no mean 
ability, his life passed amid interesting 
surroundings. Against a background com- 
posed first of Craigie House and then of 
varied European landscapes, through his 
pages move a throng of memorable people. 
All of these are touched off in a manner 
often fresh and distinctly vivid, frequently 


accompanied by one or more stories, most 


of which are new and really funny. As 
in most books of the kind, the earlier 
chapters are the best. As the work pro- 
gTesses, there is a visible slackening of 
force. The hand holding the pen moyes 
more slowly. The author has fewer 
things of interest to remember. Impres- 
sions of famous men and women give 
place to commonplace records of travel 
mingled with theories of art unanimously 
hostile to modern schools of painting, In 
fact, the final chapters of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s book are strongly tinctured with a 
spirit of disillusion and disappointment, 


Otherwise, his memories make delightful 


ue 
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reading. Dspecially charming is the chap- 
ter entitled “My Father’s Friends.” Not 
only does it contain revealing memories 
of Sumner, Lowell, Emerson, James T. 
Fields, Dickens, and a host of other fa- 
ous names, but it records various pointed 
sayings of the two Boston wits, Dan Cur- 
tis and Thomas Gold Appleton. Best of 
all is the author’s love and admiration for 
his father. His pages are saturated with 
the gracious presence of New England's 
best-loved poet. Very moving is the son’s 
homage. It adds not a little to the fame 
of the author of “Hvangeline” and “Hia- 
watha.” As BES 


Notable Red Cross Book 

Tap Lirrun Corner Nuver Conqupred. By 
John. van Schaick, Jr. New York: The Mac- 
milian Company. 1922. 

Dr. van Schaick, who has recently gone 
to the associate editorship of the Univer- 
‘salist Leader from a long pastorate in 

_ Washington, has here written the story 
of the American Red Cross war work for 
Belgium, in which he had a conspicuous 
part, being Commissioner to Belgium for 
the A. R. C. for the greater part of the 
time. The “little corner never conquered” 
comprised some 250 square miles, held by 
the battle of Yser, where there were 
90,000 Belgians clinging to the soil they 


loved when the Americans arrived in 1917. | 


_ Dr. yan Schaick tells the story of the heroic 
and beneficent work done for and with 
the Belgians here and at the front and 
among the refugees in flight and in exile, 
with many sidelights on various Belgian 
notables, like the brave King and Queen, 
and Dr. Antoine Depage, the great Bel- 
gian surgeon whose Ocean Hospital was 
pronounced one of the greatest hospitals 
produced by the war. There are two 
chapters of marked interest and pathos, 
giving stories about children and also 
written by children who were refugees 
and came to know the Red Cross. The 
book is a notable addition to the Red Cross 
series that Macmillan has been publishing 
since the war. Wenn Sy, 


A Hoosier Autobiography 

A Hoostpr AvropiocRAPpHy. By William 
Dudley Foulke, LL.D. New York: Owford Uni- 
versity Press. 

This is a delightful book. . Of distin- 
guished Hicksite Quaker ancestry, Mr. 
Foulke passed his youth in “an atmos- 
phere of mysticism and deep religious 
faith.’ Later he gave up most of the 
Quaker tenets, but was doubtless influ- 
enced by his heredity in his able cham- 
pionship of many righteous causes. He 
was long a leader in civil service reform, 
and was appointed Civil Service Commis- 
sioner by Roosevelt. He has given a his- 
tory of the movement in an earlier book, 
Fighting the Spoilsmen. He was distin- 
guished and active in the Republican 
party, and always in sympathy with its 
progressive wing. He was prominent in 
work for proportional representation, mu- 
nicipal reform, woman suffrage, ete. Dur- 
ing his two terms in the Indiana Senate 
(1883-85) he introduced many progres- 


sive measures, which were then looked” 


upon as wildly radical, but have since 
become law. 
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He presided at the great Russian Free- 
dom meeting in Faneuil Hall, addressed 
by Catherine Breshkovsky, Julia Ward 
Howe, and others, in 1904. Years later, 
he told Mrs. Howe he suspected some of 
the speeches made in foreign tongues on 
that occasion were not such as he and 
she would have approved, and perhaps 
they had made fools of themselves. She 
straightened up and answered, “We could 
afford to make very great fools of our- 
selves in the cause of Russian freedom!” 
Mr. Foulke adds, “I always admired Mrs. 
Howe, but never so much as at that mo- 
ment.” An eloquent orator, a ripe scholar, 
an able writer in both prose and verse, 
an admirable translator of Italian poetry 
(a work that he began at the age of 
sixty), an appreciative friend and encour- 
ager of all the elegant arts, Mr. Foulke 
has had a many-sided and exceptionally 
useful life. He was part of many stirring 
events, and came in contact with many 
remarkable men and women; and his 
reminiscences of Roosevelt and other fa- 
mous persons are among the most enjoy- 
able features of a really charming book. 

A. 8. B. 


American Novelists of To-day 

CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN NOVELISTS. By 
Carl Van Doren. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Last year appeared Mr. Van Doren’s 
discerning and comprehensive survey of 
the novel in America, from its earliest 
beginnings to its status at the close of 
the nineteenth century. Now comes what 
in effect is a footnote to the earlier work, 
recording the developments that have 
taken place in the same field during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century. 
In beth works, the treatment of the sub- 
ject is the same. American fiction is con- 
sidered both ‘in its historical perspective 
and in a spirit searchingly critical. The 
author is both historian and critic. More 
than this, he is also considerable of a 
prophet. Not the least of his power lies 
in his disclosure of the principles and 
tendencies underlying American civiliza- 
tion, and manifesting themselves not only 
in our political and social institutions, 
but in our novels as well. As might have 
been expected, Contemporary American 
Novelists shows a lack of preparation to- 
gether with a haste in judgment which was 
absent from The American Novel. The 
earlier book’s pointed chapters on Haw- 
thorne, Fenimore Cooper, Mark Twain, 
Howells, and Henry James are in the 
present volume replaced with chapters on 
Winston Churchill, Edith Wharton, Booth 
Tarkington, 
which, while exceedingly interesting, 
are scarcely of equal value. The time 
has not yet arrived when the work of 
living novelists can be estimated with 
finality. One also questions the judgment 
of a critic who has much to say of writers 
like Theodore Dreiser, Willa Cather, and 
James Branch Cabell, while omitting all 
mention of Mary 8. Watts and Kathleen 
Norris, contemporary story-tellers whose 
serious motives and honest efforts csr- 
tainly entitle them to recognition. Never- 
theless, so far as it goes, the book is in- 
teresting and suggestive. It contains so 
much valuable material and illuminating 


and Joseph MHergesheimer, 
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criticism that henceforth no one investi- 
gating the subject of novel-writing on 
this side of the Atlantic can afford to 
ignore it. A. R H, 


Criticism and Evangelicism 

Tan Narurp or Scriprurn. By Rev. Prof. 
A. S. Peake. New York: George H. Doran Co. 

What is it that prompts a competent 
writer to reprint in book form a series 
of addresses upon some general theme, 
delivered in different places, times, and 
circumstances, without any noticeable 
effort to unify them? It would be un- 
kind, perhaps, to suggest laziness, but 
-certainly such a book implies a lack of 
consideration for the reader, who must 
do for himself what the author should 
have done for him, namely, discard irrel- 
evant and repetitious matter, and bring 
the whole into ordered form. The book 
is an exceedingly valuable approach to 
the study of the Bible from the pen of 
one who has whole-heartedly accepted the 
critical method without losing his alle- 
giance to the evangelical faith. The au- 
thor is a thorough scholar, and the book 
may well be recommended to those who 
have just begun to free themselves from 
the traditional view of Scripture. This 
is the more reason why the material in 
these different papers should have been 
rewritten with a gain in brevity and con- 
ciseness. Os Re J, 


Intimate Acquaintance with Birds 
QUESTS OF A BIRD-LOVUR. 
Boston: The Gorham Press. 
This interesting volume of bird stories 
and observations might well be called 
“My Bird Friends,” for here we read 
many an entertaining tale of the author’s 
personal adventures with her bird ac- 
quaintances,—the captive cardinal that 
she bought and freed; the engaging twins 
Jack and Jill, mischievous magpies, alert 
and affectionate; Socrates, the long-eared 
owl, solemn and wise; old Br’er Buzzard 
and the rest of the little buzzards hidden 
so cleverly under the tree roots; and many 
another story of wild bird friends. There 
is also a chapter on the pleasures of the 
winter feeding of the birds and many side 
excursions into other fields of nature, for 
it is easy to see that Miss Brooks is a 
devoted lover of all out-of-door things. 


By Jennie Brooks. 


Verses 

My CHRISTMAS WISH AND OTHHR RHYTHMS, 
By Charlotte 0. Davenport, Boston: The Oorn- 
hill Publishing Company. 

A modest volume of verse, grossly 
marred by the author’s flouting of certain 
fundamental principles of prosody. For 
instance, almost every poem is blotted 
with faulty rhymes. Such combinations as 
“soft” and “tossed,” “come” and “young” 
make assonance, not rhyme; while “shad- _ 
ows” and “gathers,” “cud” and “beloved” 
are simply impossible to the trained ear. 
Many sins are committed in the name of 
poetic license, but not even license could 
justify such atrocious rhyming. Aside 
from this, the verse seldom rises to the 
true level of poetry. The Foreword, by 
another hand, pays a fine tribute to the 
author’s beautiful spirit. That spirit is 
evident throughout the book. But this 
does not in itself make poetry. cC. R. J. 
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The Rainy-Day Guests 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


There came a little sparrow, with a “hop, hop, hop,” 
To my window-ledge one morning, when the ‘drop, 
drop, drop”’ 
Of the rain, that kept on raining, 
Had set all the folks complaining, 
For it seemed quite plain 
That wet, wet rain 
Would never, never stop! ‘ "+ 


That lively little sparrow, he was wet, wet, wet— 
As wet as any bird you ever met, met, met! 
He hopped about so chirky, 
And so cheery, and so perky! 
And all the while 
He seemed to smile 
With eyes as black as jet! 


I spread the window-ledge with crumbs, so thick, thick, 
thick, 
And that funny sparrow flew away, so quick, quick, 
quick, 
As if he had to hurry! 
And he left me there to worry 
For fear that he 
Had thought, you see, 
I meant to play a trick! 


I grieved to think that he was scared, or miffed, miffed, 
miffed! 
But in a moment he was back, so swift, swift, swift! 
With brothers, sisters, cousins, 
Aunts and uncles—there were dozens! 
They thought those crumbs 
Were juicy plums, 
1 guess—a wondrous gift! 


They pecked, and chirped, and hopped about, so 
bright, bright, bright! 
It made my heart so merry, and so light, light, light! 
Oh, they were not complaining, 
Though the rain, it kept on raining! 
Then why should I, 
So warm and dry? 
It would be silly,—quite! 


The Mystery of the Pines 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Hi! See that big fellow!’ Ralph 
dropped his cocoanut cookie on the mossy 
rock which was the picnic table, and 
dashed after a butterfly with broad dark 
wings dotted with red and blue spots; 
Mildred and Anne, munching their cookies 
as they ran, dashed after Ralph. 

On and on flew the beautiful creature, 
and on and on ran the children, till the 
butterfly crossed the wide brook and 
alighted on a purple thistle-head. 

“Tf I’d only caught him for our museum !” 
sighed Ralph. 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” said Anne. “I like 
to haye him stay alive and fly.” 

‘Ralph, still called at home “Laddie,” 
Mildred, who was “Sister,” and little 
Anne, who answered to the pet name 
- “Girlie,” were spending vacation at Grand- 
pa’s in the country, and often, as on this 
day, Grandma gaye them a basket “picnic” 
which they ate in a grove of thick- 
branched young pine-trees. 

After the butterfly chase, the children 
returned to the picnic table on which 
nothing remained except a little mound 
of red raspberries which they had picked 
before luncheon. 

“I say, Mildred,” cried Ralph, “it’s a 
mean joke for you to hide my cookie.” 
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“T never did,” returned Mildred, indig- 
nantly. 

“Where is it, then? It’s gone,’ said 
Ralph, peering around the rock and under 
the bushes. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha !” 

“You needn’t laugh in that scornful 
way, as if you thought I did hide it,” said 
Mildred. 

“JT never did.” 

“Oh! who did, then?’ cried Mildred. 
“Didn’t you hear somebody laugh?’ 

“Yes. There’s somebody behind the 
trees.” 

Up sprang the children again and ran 
about, looking for their laughing visitor. 
Not a person besides themselves was in 
the grove. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha!” They heard again the 
mocking laugh and stared at each other. 

“Maybe it’s an echo,” suggested Mildred. 

“Echo!” sniffed Ralph. “Don’t you 
know you have to make a noise first and 
then echo makes the same noise?” 

Quite mystified, they returned to the 
picnic table, and Mildred, counting the 
red raspberries, divided them into three 
precisely equal portions, which she placed 
on oak-leaf plates and distributed. 

Said Ralph, “It’s funny where my cookie 
went.” 

“Poor Laddie—want dinner,” murmured 
a low voice. 

“Who is that laughing at me?’ 
shouted angrily. 

“Sister dear—give Laddie dinner,” the 
unseen speaker answered, and continued, 
“Darling Girlie.” 

“Who can it be?’ Mildred, with a 
startled face, whispered. “He knows us 
all, and there isn’t a person to be seen.” 

“Seems as if it must be a fairy,” sug- 
gested little Anne. 

“Fairy!” sniffed Ralph. 
somebody playing a trick.” 

“It doesn’t seem like Grandpa or 
Grandma,” returned Mildred, “and nobody 
else here calls us by those names.” 

“Come on out, whoever you are,” cried 
Ralph. ‘“Let’s see the joker.” 

No one responded to this invitation, nor 
could the children, again searching the 
grove, find any one behind the trees; but 
as they crossed the field on their way 
home they heard a wild shriek and then 
another. Anne turned pale. 

“Can it be the one in the pines?” whis- 
pered Mildred. 

“No,” Anne answered, “that one was 
pleasant. He laughed and spoke soft, like 
a fairy, but this one—Mildred, do you 
think it could be a bad witch?” 

“No, dear, of course not,” 
soothed her sister. 

“Might be a wild animal,” Ralph sug- 
gested, “but we can’t see him.” 

“Well, there’s a mystery in Grandpa’s 
woods,” said Mildred. 

When the children told Grandma about 
the mysterious talker, she laughed. “You 
city children are not used to country 
sounds; you probably heard the brook 
gurgling or the wind in the trees. That 
makes a curious noise ; I’ve heard it really 
scream. There’s nothing worse than that 
in the Pines.” 

“Tt sounded just as plain,” Mildred in- 
sisted. “‘Laddie, ‘Sister,’ ‘Girlie,’ and 
then laughed. But to-morrow I'll watch 
the trees and see if the wind blows them, 


Ralph 


“I think it’s 


Mildred 


: b- 
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and you, Ralph, must keep listening to 
the broo - 

“All right,’ Ralph agreed, “but the 
talker may not be there to-morrow; and 
besides, who took my cookie?” 

“I suppose that might be a squirrel,” 
Mildred answered, “but anyhow we'll keep 
sharp watch to-morrow.” 

“T don’t know as I want to go where 
there are noises and a mystery,” Anne 
objected. 

“But,” replied Mildred, “Grandma is 
perfectly sure there’s nothing bad in the 
grove, and really it is the very nicest place 
of all for our picnic, with its shady trees 
and mossy rock and the brook and”— 

“And then,’ Ralph interrupted, “it’s 
fun to hunt down a mystery; and were 
sure to find out who made that noise.” 

“And I do hope,” Anne added, “we shall 
find out about the nice one who called 
our names.” 

On the following morning the children 
again set out for the grove; Mildred car- 
ried the picnic basket and Ralph had 
provided himself with a big stick. 

“Let’s see what is in the basket,” he 
said, lifting the paper napkin. “Three 
brown-bread sandwiches—look as if they 
were stuffed with cottage cheese—and 
three doughnuts and three snow apples.” 

“What a nice picnic!” said Anne. 
“Mildred,” she continued, “there’s that 
girl we saw swinging on the gate at the 
house near the post-office. Don’t you re- 
member? She looked like a nice girl” 

“Yes,” Mildred answered. “Grandma 
said her name is Jennie. She’s all alone. 
I don’t believe she has any one to play 
with. We'd better ask her to play with 
us.” 

“Yes, do!’ begged Anne. 

“But,” Ralph objected, “if she goes with 
us, shell be at our picnic, and there’s 
only one apiece of the things.” 

“T’ll give her my sandwich,” said Anne. 
“See, she looks as if she had been erying. 
Do ask her!” 

“Yes, she does,’ said Mildred. 
maybe she’d feel happier with us. 
give her my doughnut for her picnic.” 

“All right,” agreed Ralph, “I'll chip in 
and give her my apple.” 

Jennie was now quite near, and it was 
plain that she had been crying. 

“Jennie,” Mildred called, “won’t you 
come and play with us? We're going to 
haye a picnic in the Pines. I’m sorry 
you're so—so—you've been crying. Has 
something dreadful happened?’ 

“Yes—I’ve losti— Oh! I can’t talk 
about it!” And Jennie burst into tears. 

“OQ Jennie, don’t cry that way; we won't 
ask about it. It isn’t so bad that you 
can’t come to our picnic, is it?’ 

“N-o-0,"” sobbed Jennie, “I'd like to 
come.” 

“Jennie,” Ralph asked after her sobs 
hed ceased, “Jennie, did you ever hear 
that there were wild beasts in these 
woods?’ 

Jennie, looking alarmed, answered : “No, 
I never did. Did you?’ 

“Or fairies?’ asked Anne, eagerly. “Did 
you ever hear that there were fairies 
laughing and calling your names?’ 

“No,” gasped Jennie, thinking her new 
sei naintnnes were children with eb 
ideas. 

“Because,” Anne whispered, “we h 


“And 
Tl 
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yesterday somebody that sounded like a 
fairy talking, and there wasn’t anybody 


we could see; and something screamed 


dreadfully ; that seemed like a bad witch.” 
Jennie stared at Anne. 
“No, not really,” laughed Mildred, “but 
did hear strange sounds. If we hear 
them again to-day, you'll help us hunt 
and find out who makes them.” 

After the children had sailed oak-leaf 
boats with pine-cone sailors on the little 
waves of the brook and had played hide- 
and-seek among the pines, Mildred, saying 
it was time for the picnic, set the mossy 
rock with oak-leaf plates and made it 
pretty with the small rosy apples. 

Jennie had become really cheerful, and 
smiled as she ate her “picnic.” 

“We were right here when we heard 
the one talk and laugh and’’—Mildred 
began, when she was interrupted by a 
dreadful shriek. 

Anne looked frightened, but Jennie 
sprang up and peeked sharply into the 
grass. 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha !” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Jennie. 

“Taddie darling want dinner—Poor 
Laddie—Sister dear—Girlie.” 

Jennie, with shining eyes, was hopping 
up and down and looking in every direc- 
tion. “‘Laddie darling!” she cried. 

Ralph looked uncomfortable, and Mil- 
dred astonished. What was the matter 
with Jennie? 

*“Laddie darling,” Jennie called again. 

There was a rustle in the nearest pine 
and then a flutter and straight down on 
the picnic table flopped a big green bird 
with a rosy-red head! The children 
jumped up, with staring eyes of surprise. 

“Fa-ha-ha-ha !” laughed the bird. “Girlic 

darling—Laddie want dinner.” 
» “Tt is a fairy,” Anne cried, “a lovely 
green fairy that looks like a bird! You 
know fairies do make themselves look 
like other things.” 

Jennie, with a face all smiles, caught 
up the bird and kissed it, crying. “Dar- 
ling, darling Laddie. I am so glad.” 

“Jennie!” exclaimed Mildred. “What 
do you mean? Who is that bird?” 

“He is my parrot—my darling Laddie. 
You see, he was lost”— 

“Was that what you were crying about?” 

“Yes: I just couldn’t bear to have him 
lost. I have had him so long, and I love 
him.” 

“So he was the one hidden in the trees 


and talking! I suppose he took Ralph’s 
cookie !” 
‘Did he?’ asked Jennie. “Em sorry, 


but I’m glad too; he must have been just 
starving; he has been lost two days—the 
darling !” 

The parrot was nestling now against 
Jennie’s cheek, eating bits of brown bread 
between his soft murmurs of “Darling 
Girlie.” 

“That’s your ‘darling Laddie,’” 
Ralph, with an air of relief. 

“Of course; his name is Laddie.” 

“But,” asked Mildred, “how did he 
know our names, Sister and Girlie?” 

“Your names?’ repeated Jennie, with 
a puzzled face. 

“Yes, he kept saying ‘Sister dear’ and 
‘darling Girlie’; that’s what they call 
Anne and me at home.” 


said 
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A True Sportsman 
I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 
And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 
For the choicest game that the forest 
holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 
Are never brought down by a rifle shot 
And never are caught with a hook. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every brook and every tree 

And every twinkling star I see 

Hath something good to say to me! 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


“That’s funny,” Jennie said, “they call 
me at home ‘Sister’ and ‘Girlie,’ and Lad- 
die hears them, and he puts ‘darling’ and 
‘dear’ on a good many words. He is an 
old darling himself! I am so glad,” she 
continued, “that you inyited me to your 
picnic, because you made me find my 
Laddie.” 

“We are glad too,” said Mildred. 

“Yes,” added Ralph, ‘‘we are very glad 
you found your parrot.” 

“And we are glad to have you play 
with us,” said Anne, politely. “And,” 
she added, “if the mystery thing isn’t 
really a fairy, I do certainly think that 
pretty green bird talking just like any- 
body is almost like a fairy!” 

(All rights reserved) 


How Little Silver Fish got his Fans 
HAROLD W. GAMMANS 


There was a sparkling little silver fish 
just like a little corner of a new moon, 
and he was playing with his sister one 
day. He and his sister chased each other 
everywhere, around the rocks and sea- 
shells and lily-stems. His sister was 
about to chase him for the last time before 
they went home to dinner and both were 
swimming just as hard as they could. 
She had almost caught him when he spied 
some water-grasses. He swam over to 
them as fast as he could and began to 
dodge in and out among them till he came 
to a quick stop, because the grasses 
caught him and twisted around him. He 
tried to get out, but each time he moved, 
the grasses held him tighter and more 
grasses twined themselyes around him. 
Pretty soon he was so tightly caught that 
he could not wiggle a fin. 

“Oh, sister,” he cried, “get me out, get 
me out!” 

“I’m afraid I’ll get caught just as you 
did if I come so near those thick grasses,” 
she answered, but she came nearer just 
the same. ‘All I can see of you is just 
your nose and your eyes and part of 
your mouth. But Ill go and get papa 
and mama as quickly as I can.” 

“Hurry, please, sister, and tell them to 
hurry, too,” cried the little silver fish 
that was caught among the grasses, 
“cause I can’t move a fin, I can’t wiggle 
a fin.” 

“I surely will hurry,” said sister, and 
she swam straight home as fast as ever 
she could. 
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She found papa and mama getting 
dinner. “Where’s brother?” they both 
asked at once when they saw her alone. 

“He’s caught in the grasses,’ she an- 
swered as soon as she could get her 
breath. “He can’t wiggle a fin and he 
wants to get away.” 

Mama and papa didn’t wait a second, 
but told sister to show them just where 
little brother was. 

When the poor little silver fish saw his 
mama and papa and sister coming to him, 
he knew that he would be all right. “Oh, 
mama! Oh, papa!” he cried. “I’m so 
glad you’re here. Now I know I will be 
all right and you will get me out, but I’m 
very uncomfortable.” 

“How are you going to get him out?” 
papa asked mama the first thing. “Do 
you think we can get hold of him and 
pull him with our mouths?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid you’ll pull a piece of 
my fins or my tail off,” said the little sil- 
ver fish. 

“You silly little fish,’ said his mother. 
“Do you think your mama’ or your papa 
would do that? I think we’d better bite 
away the grasses from him one by one 
and then we won’t hurt him.” 

“You won’t bite too near to me, will 
you,” asked the little silver fish. 

“Of course not,” answered his mama 
and papa together. 

Then mama began to bite a piece of 
grass, and papa began to bite a piece of 
grass, and sister began to bite a tiny 
piece of grass that was holding the little 
brother silver fish. When they had bit- 
ten that piece away, each tried another 
piece of grass, and another, and another, 
and another, till at last little silver fish 
was free again. But they did not bite 
the grasses off very close to the little fish, 
for fear of hurting him, and so these bits 
of grass hung fast and he couldn’t ever 
shake them off. They made his little fins 
look like fans, but he could swim with 
them just as well. 

He never did get them off, and ever 
since that the little silver fish has had 
fans. 


Music Necessary to Business 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is one 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of busi- 
ness organizations in this country which 
have realized that music is not only a 
clean, wholesome influence in their plants, 
but is as well a “stabilizer,’’ as Charles 
M. Schwab calls it. A band of 130 pieces, 
an orchestral society, and a Bach choir 
are proof of the place accorded to music 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Be- 
sides the familiar noonday sing which 
holds its regular place, many industrial 
plants stop the wheels of business for a 
few minutes in the middle of both the 
forenoon and the afternoon. The result- 
ing reyival of spirits among the workers 
is well worth while. 

A factory at Stratford, England, has 
installed forty pianos, one in each of its 
departments, and has hired forty girls to 
play them at frequent intervals through- 
out the day. When a business concern 
of long experience comes to such a con- 
elusion, it would seem that music has 
found its place as an essential. 
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A Unitarian Summer Campaign 


REV. 


The First Unitarian Church of Oak- 
land, Calif., in common with all of our 
churches on the Pacific Coast, had been 
in the habit of suspending its services 


for one or two months during the summer 


yaeation season. At the suggestion of the 
minister the church was kept open through- 
out the summer of 1921. The great gain to 
the chureh resulting from the experiment 
was that the slow gathering together 
of the people after the vacation was 
avoided. 

The people knew on their return from 
their vacations that the church would be 
open, and they immediately resumed their 
interest in the activities of the church. 
The success of the Oakland society dur- 
Evolution,” Jastrow’s translation of the 
ing the winter of 1921-22 was largely 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


14th Street, Three Blocks West of the City Hall 


Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Quakers and Unitarians think of Jesus 
as the greatest spiritual and ethical teacher of 
the ages. When they try to define the relation 
of Jesus to God and man, they radically differ. 
Creeds are no more revelations of God, than 
milestones are living persons. Religion. at its 
best is a life; not a dogma, a creed or a ritual. 
The belief in an exclusive plan of salvation has 
always resulted in bigotry and persecution. 
There is always a greater truth that remains to 
be discovered. 


You are invited to hear the sermon by 


REV. CLARENCE REED 


SUNDAY AT il A.M., SUBJECT: 


“RELIGIOUS FANATICISM vs: 
LIBERAL RELIGION” 


CLARENCE REED 


Book of Job, and Stoddard’s “The Revolt 
Against Modern Civilization.” 

During the month of July, Mrs. Aimee 
Semple McPherson held a revival meet- 
ing in Oakland. A large tent holding 7,000 
people was crowded almost every evening. 
Her message was rigidly evangelical. In 
one sermon she said: “I believe every 
event and story of the Bible just as it is 
written. The Old Testament is true from 
beginning to end.” She proclaimed in a 
very dramatic and emotional manner what 
she called the foursquare gospel, especially 
emphasizing the second coming of Christ 
and the healing ministry. One afternoon 
an aéroplane passed over the tent, and 
a woman near the platform, when she 


heard the noise “made by it. arose and 
point ne 


upward said, “It’s the sign 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


14th Street, Three Blocks West of the City Hall 


If it is possible to cure people by faith and 
prayer, what is the use of physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, nurses, hospitals and drugs? From the 
time of Hippocrates to today, the development 
of medical science has been opposed by persons 
who believed in miraculous cures. The progress 
of medicine was blocked for centuries by the 
objection of the Christian church to anatomical 
study. Physicians have been among the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. The average 
length of human life in Europe has been doubled 
during the past three hundred years through the 
discoveries of medical science. 

Physicians, surgeons and d-ntists are especially 

invited to hear 


REV. CLARENCE REED 
SUNDAY AT 11 A.M., SUBJECT: 


“PRAYER CURES vs: 
MEDICAL CURES” 
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deprecated what she called “the worldly 
minister believing himself to be a higher 
critic with a wonderful education.” a 

The ministerial association of Oakland, 
from which the Unitarian minister is ex- 
cluded by an article in its constitution, 
discussed last winter the advisability of 
having a series of meetings under the 
direction of Mrs. MePherson. There was 
division of sentiment among the ministers, 
and the churches as well as the ministers 
were left free to act independently. Nearly 
all the ministers of the leading evangeli- 
eal churches of Oakland were away on 
their vacations during the time the Me 
Pherson meetings were held. Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Nazarene, 
Methodist, Salvation Army. Presbyterian, 
and United Brethren ministers of Cali- 
fornia took part in the services. 

The McPherson meetings furnished the 
subjects for a series of sermons in our 
church during August, on the modern cri- 
sis in religion. The subjects treated were: 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


14th Street, Three Blocks West of the City Hall 


A reign of terror exists in certain Protestant 
churches today on account of the establishment 
of an inguisition. The leaders of this inquisition 
demand -that professors in State universities 
and teachers in public schools stop teaching the 
fact of organic evolution. They are ing the 
dismissal of professors in denominational colleges 
and ministers of churches who do not believe in 
the infallibility of the Bible and do not teach the 
speedy second coming of Christ. This modern 
inquisition is backed by millions of dollars. 
Shall the attitude of the church toward this 
inquisition be that of fear and silence or that of 
courage and plain speaking? 

All lovers of freedom and truth are invited to_hear 
the sermon by 


REV. CLARENCE REED 


SUNDAY AT 11 A.M., SUBJECT: 


“THE MODERN RELIGIOUS 
INQUISITION” 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS, FOUK BY FIVE INCHES, ANNOUNCED THE SERVICES 


due to the fact that the chureh had not 
been closed during the preceding summer. 

There was some difference of opinion 
in regard to the advisability of keeping 
the church open during the summer of 
1921. The board of trustees and the con- 
gregation were however unanimous in re- 
gard to the wisdom of maintaining the 
services of the church during the past 
summer. 

The minister took his vacation in the 
month of May in the form of a 2,200-mile 
automobile trip in California, the pulpit 
during that time being ably supplied by 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, and Gov. 
George C. Pardee. To successfully main- 
tain the services of the church during the 
summer, it has been necessary for the 
minister to study even harder than dur- 
ing the rest of the year, in order to have 
a message that would interest people while 
the vacation spirit was in the air. 

Our summer campaign was primarily 
educational in character. <A series of ser- 
mons were given during the month of July 
on current books with vital messages. The 
books discussed were: Norman Angell’s 
“The Fruits of Victory,” “Painted Win- 
dows,”’ Conklin’s “The Direction of Human 


of the coming of the Son of man in 
heaven.” 

Hundreds of persons professed to have 
been converted during these revival serv- 
ices. Several healing meetings were held 
at which remarkable cures were claimed 
to have been made. ; 

The Pacific Coast Foursquare Gospel 
Association was organized while the meet- 
ings were held in Oakland, the purpose 
being to create a closer fellowship among 
the members of the evangelical churches 
who believe in the foursquare gospel. 
There were more than one thousand who 
joined the Association. The basis of fel- 
lowship as stated in the constitution of 
the Association is as follows: 


“Jesus Christ, the Son of Ged, our only 
Saviour ; Jesus Christ, the great Physician, 
present with his church throughout this 
age to confirm His word with signs and 
wonders and miraculous gifts of the Spirit; 
Jesus Christ, the Risen, Ascended and 
Glorified Lord, the Baptizer of His people 
with the Holy Spirit; Jesus Christ, the 
coming King, whose coming is personal 
and imminent.” 


Time and again Mrs. MePherson de- 
nounced ministers who are liberals and 
do not preach the foursquare gospel. She 


“The Fanaticism of the Second Coming,” 
“The Modern Religious Inquisition,” 
“Prayer Cures vs. Medical Cures,’ and 
“Religious Fanaticism rs. Liberal Reli- 
gion.” 

The doctrine of the second coming of 
Christ has become a subject of discus- 
sion among many people. Two hundred 
and twenty-five copies of the tract pub- 
lished by THE CHRISTISN REGISTER on 
“The Madness of the Second Coming,” 
were Secured and they were eagerly taken 
by those present at the church services. 
There was so much interest in the sermon 
of the minister on “The Fanaticism of the 
Second Coming,” that money was raised 
by -the congregation to have it printed. 
[THE REGISTER will publish the sermon in 
an early issue.] 

The success of the summer campaign 
in the interest of liberal religion has been 
due to some extent to liberal advertising 
in the newspapers. Great care was taken 
in the writing of the advertisements, the 
purpose of the minister being to express. 
in about seventy-five words the heart of 
his message on the following Sunday, so 
that the readers would desire to hear the 
sermon. 


Our church received more pub 
licity during the summer months than any 
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church of any denomination around the 
Bay, liberal extracts of the sermons being 
published in the Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco papers. 
Many persons came to the echureh for the 
first time. Hundreds of tracts were dis- 
‘ibuted. The First Unitarian Church of 
Oakland faces the work ofthe coming 
winter with the enthusiasm that comes 
from a successful summer campaign. 


Mr. Pollard Elected Secretary 


Becomes member of the staff of the Lay- 
men’s League, his field New England 


Albert A. Pollard of Brookline, Mass., 
has been appointed New WBngland field 
secretary. -Mr. Pollard was assistant 
treasurer of the Brookline Trust Com- 
pany, with which he has been associated 
-for ten years. He will begin his new 
duties at once. Explaining his willing- 
ness to end a promising bank career in 
order to accept the post offered by the 
Laymen’s League, Mr. Pollard said: 

“During the last few years my experi- 
ence and observation in church work as 
a member of the Laymen’s League and 
a director of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union haye convinced me that the 
good citizens of each community must 
heed the call of the times and organize 
so that through the solidarity of their 
efforts a great force for good-will may be 
established. 

“Our country was founded on religious 
liberty. It grew and prospered on it. 
Its great leaders, men the mention of 
whose names inspires us with patriotism, 
were all religious men. Sixty million 
non-churched people are a tremendous 
liability for any nation, more especially 


_ the richest and greatest of all, to cope 
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with. If human relationships are to be 
Kindly, if government is to be clean, our 
citizens must make their influence felt 
through organized promotion of their 
ideals by application of the Golden Rule. 

“The churches which meet the needs of 
the times, by whatever names they may 
call themselves, properly supported and 
properly administered, with special em- 
phasis on the religious training of youth 
‘and the arousing of men to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, offer the most 


feasible solution of our many industrial 


and social problems. It is because I know 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League to be 
dedicated to the achievement of these 
purposes that I have decided at this late 
day to make a change in my life work.” 
Mr. Pollard is a member of the First 
Parish in Brookline, has served as presi- 
dent of its chapter in the Laymen’s 
League, and for the last five years has 
been superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
He is a director of the Community School 
of Brookline, of the Children’s Mission to 


Children, and treasurer of the Brookline 


branch of the Massachusetts Republican 
League. At the last annual meeting of 
the Young People’s Religious Union he 
was elected national president. 

In his new work Mr. Pollard will have 
the responsibility for the co-ordination of 
the activities of the 155 chapters in New 
England with the national program of the 

_ Laymen's League. His duties will keep 
him in the field ten months in the year. ~ 
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By Bachrach 
ALBERT A. POLLARD 


‘Reaching Churchless Unitarians 


Important missionary labors of Rev. Charles 
E, Snyder in lowa and South Dakota 


The Unitarian church in Sioux City, 
Ta., engages in an extensive work of 
reaching the Unitarians in the surround- 
ing territory. One feature of this effort 
is the summer visitations made by the 
minister, Rey. Charles EB. Snyder, to these 
outlying towns and cities. This summer 
he visited twenty-two communities, com- 
ing in contact with about 100 families, 
and about 225 persons. A great many 
of these non-resident Unitarians have be- 
come members of the Sioux City church, 
which holds them in what is called dis- 
trict membership, there being seventeen 
new ones this summer. 

An entirely new feature of this work, 
developed this summer, was the organiza- 
tion of two Unitarian clubs as branches 
of the Sioux City church, the one in Sioux 
Falls, S.D., and the other in Washta, Ia. 
Mr. Snyder met with the- Unitarians in 
Sioux Falls, July 24, and the Unitarian 
Club was organized with Mr. H. A. Bere- 
man as president, Dr. J. G. Parsons as 
vice-president, and Miss Clara Gove as 
secretary. Monthly meetings will be held 
at the homes of the members on the 
first Monday evening of each month, for 
acquaintanceship, and for a paper or 
discussion. Mr. Snyder will attend as 
many meetings as possible. The August 
and September meetings have already oc- 
curred very satisfactorily. 

On Sunday, August 27, an outdoor pic- 
nic meeting was held in Washta, with 
about one hundred persons present. A 
religious service followed the dinner, at 
which Mr. Snyder preached, and then a 
club was organized, with Mr. ©. L. Kis- 
singer, Dr. W. Mighell, and Mrs. Robert 
B. Hall as the committee in charge. The 
first regular meeting will be held Septem- 
ber 26, at which permanent organization 
will be perfected, and Mr, Snyder will 
speak. 
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These clubs are the extended efforts of 
the Sioux City church, to become a widely 
influential district organization, serving 
a wide territory, and functioning as a 
missionary church. 


Notes and Announcements 


Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Roslindale, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the church at 
Iowa City and will begin work there shortly 
after the middle of September. 


The next session of the North Middlesex 
Conference will be held Wednesday, October 
18, with the First Parish of Tyngsboro, 
Mass., Rev. A. C. White, minister. 


Mrs. Henry F. Whitmore, formerly of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., who 
has been studying at the Tuckerman School, 
has accepted the position of hostess at the 
Meadville House, Chicago. She will be in 
Chicago to begin her new work, October 1. 
Mrs. Whitmore has been interested in Town 
and Gown Club at Unity House and was 
Chaperon at the Isles of Shoals. 


At the Unitarian church of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Sunday morning, August 20, an interest- 
ing address at the laymen’s service was given 
by J. W. White, who took for his subject 
“Good Roads,” calling attention first to the 
many and valuable material advantages 
which good roads brought to the individual, 
to the local community, to the State, and to 
the Nation. He then showed how good 
roads furthered not only the material welfare, 
but also the social, moral, and spiritual 
development of the community. He then 
traced the analogy between material good 
roads and the various paths of life and con- 
duct open to every individual, showing how 
the good roads of justice, service, and love 
lead to happiness, while the roads of pride, 
avarice, and selfishness end in a cul-de-sac 
of dissatisfaction and regret or worse. The 
address was listened to by a very appreciative 
audience. 


A large and beautiful memorial stained- 
glass window presented to the Unitarian 
Church Society of Winchester, Mass., by 
Mrs. Martha Alger Moseley, in memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Adeline Blanchard Tyler 
Hawes of Boston, and of her husband’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary Crehore Moseley, also 
of Boston, was unveiled and formally ac- 
cepted at the morning service at the church, 
Sunday, September 10. Rev. George Hale 
Reed, minister of the church, presided and 
preached the special sermon. Two grand- 
children of Mrs. Moseley, Misses Frances 
and Rosamond Downer, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cutler B. Downer of Winchester, 
unveiled the memorial. The window is 
Gothie in design. It consists of five long 
panels occupying the lower half, each con- 
taining a symbolical figure or group of figures. 


NEXT WEEK 


The “‘Convention Number.”’ A full 


report of the Laymen’s League con- 
yention at New London,Conn., with 
a group picture of the delegates. 
Orders for extra copies must be 
received by Monday morning, 
September 25. 
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The upper part is richly ornamental, with two 
figures near the top. Of the five large panels, 
each about ten feet high and two feet in 
width, the central contains the figure of 
Faith clasping a Bible to her breast; on the 
left is a group showing a mother and two 
children—Love; and on the right is a figure 
with a lamp—Truth. The two outer panels 
are largely decorative, with symbolical figures 
interwoven in the design. The color scheme 
of the whole window is rich and harmonious. 
F. C. Alexander, chairman of the standing 
committee of the Society, had charge of the 
details of the work of installing the window. 


Rev. Clarence Reed, ‘pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif., in a recent 
sermon on the right meaning of prayer, 
especially in relation to disease, said in part: 
“Tt was perfectly natural for primitive man 
to believe that the different diseases from 
which he suffered were imparted to him by 
evil spirits. He beheld from day to day what 
seemed to him miracles of cure, because he 
did not understand the laws of the universe. 
Auto-suggestion has great value in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases. No matter what a 
person’s belief or theory may be in regard to 
prayer or faith-healing, most people have 
sense enough to send for a physician in case 
of serious sickness. Prayer has been valued 
in the past as a means to obtain material 
prosperity and health. The aim of prayer 
should be to help man develop himself by 
treasuring the highest ideals in his mind, and 
seeking the uplift of mankind.” 


Walter Scott Carson and Mary P. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield, Mass., and several others 
are starting a movement toward erecting a 
bronze tablet honoring the memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. John Farwell Moors, for many 
years pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church 
of that city. There is at present a tablet 
honoring the memory of this distinguished 
divine, but it is placed in the interior of the 
pulpit, completely obscured from the public 
view. The proposed memorial would be 
installed in the vestibule of the church. 

tev. Dr. John Moors was born at Groton, 
Mass., December 10, 1819. Although always 
and above all a minister of the gospel, he was 
interested in many activities outside of his 
profession. He was a member of the School 
Committee in Deerfield for thirteen years 
and in Greenfield for fifteen years. When 
the fifty-second regiment of nine months’ 
men was organized, in 1862, he was chosen 
chaplain, and served with the regiment until 
it was mustered out of service. Though not a 
politician, he was called to important public 
offices. He was a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1874 and of the state 
Senate in 1877, in both bodies serving on the 
Committee of Education. He was in constant 
demand as a lecturer before lyceums and 
other public gatherings in all the towns in 
this region. At the close of his ministry he 
had written 1,500 sermons and _ lectures. 
In 1884 he received the honorary degree of 
Doetor of Divinity from Harvard College. 


All the world is building. I admit that 
a large part of them, probably the great 
majority, do not know it and have never 
thought of it, yet building they are and 
ever will be. Aye! and not only are they 
builders, but they are builders of that 
which they love the best and in ‘which 
they have the greatest interest—they are 


builders of themselves.—W. H. Gladstone. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Lady Astor’s Anti-Liquor Bill 


[From the Christian Endeavor World] 


The bill for the control of the liquor traffic 
which Lady Astor has introduced into Parlia- 
ment would be, if adopted, a long step in 
advance of the present condition of the tem- 
perance reform in Great Britain. It gives 
local option, providing for elections every 
three years at which voters will decide whether 
they wish no change, or government manage- 
ment of the liquor business, or prohibition. 
It contains the harmful feature of compensa- 
tion to the liquor men in the event of pro- 
hibition, a feature that is uncalled for either 
in law or in morals, for the liquor trade is a 
nuisance, and proprietors of nuisances are 
not compensated when their nuisances are 
abated. The measure also includes Sunday 
closing, the control of clubs, and raising of 
the age at which persons may purchase liquor. 
If Great Britain is not ready for a straight- 
out prohibition measure—and we believe it 
is far more nearly ready than many think— 
we hope for the passage of Lady Astor’s bill. 


Christ and the Nations 


[From the conference sermon preached by Dr. Charles 

E. Jefferson, in Copenhagen, August 6, at the World 

Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 
the Churches] 

If a nation have not the Spirit of Christ it 
isnone of his. Let us say that with authority, 
and let us say it often. Diplomacy must be 
baptized into the Spirit of Christ. This must 
be insisted on. The diplomat must obey the 
law of Christ. He must be brotherly. His 
ambition must be to help, and he must do his 
work within sight of the principle of sacrifice. 
The mailed fist must go—only the pierced 
hands ean lift the world to new levels. Love 
is the mightiest force in the universe. Let 
us believe it and act upon it. Scientists are 
not ashamed of the law of gravitation. It 
is inexorable, unchangeable, and those who 
ignore it perish. Let us not apologize for 
the law of love. It also is unalterable, in- 
flexible, and those who violate it are ground 
to powder. The world is in its present de- 
plorable condition solely because of the long- 
continued and outrageous trampling upon the 
law of love. 

If the government have not the Spirit of 
Christ it is none of his. If it lack his spirit 
it is doomed. Its wealth will not save it, 
nor its learning, nor its genius, nor its military 
power. If a nation have not the Spirit of 
Christ it must go down. Let us. press this 
upon the mind and conscience of the world. 
Let us put it in the forefront of all our teach- 
ing. God has made of one flesh every nation 
of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
having determined their appointed seasons 
and the bounds of their habitations. Cor- 
porate life is ordained of God, and ruled by 
Him. National development is held in the 
grip of unchanging and irresistible law. God 
is love, and rulers and statesmen lead nations 
to the abyss if they refuse to obey the law of 
love. Nations, like individuals, live and move 
and have their being in God (i.e., in love). 
No nation lives to itself. Hvery nation is 
vitally related to every other nation, and all 


nations are bound up in the life of the Lord 


of Love. Anation which refuses to do justly 
and love mercy and walk humbly with its 
neighbors in the path of brotherly service 
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and good-will is sooner or later dashed to 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. Those who doubt 
this should read history. : 
It is in the international realm that the 
Church must, through the coming centuries, 
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“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, ~ 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there ia an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


———————SSaeSses= 
WANTED—To hear from owner haying farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JoHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


ad en Re i ali by mail. (Hasy 
and rapid, asher’s Institute, hi 
Building, Seattle, Wash. Mig 


FOR RENT—In Pinebluff, N.C., six miles from 
Pinehurst, fully furnished modern bungalow, 
detached servant quarters. Address Edith H. 
Roberts, Titusville, Pa. 


WOMAN of refinement désires position as com- 
Danion. Has Mow reake of housekeeping. Best 
of . references. dress “‘H. B.,” 19 M. i 

Street, Marlboro, Mass. ; pas 


A NEW ENGLAND HOME-MAKER of experi- 
ence desires a position as housekeeper or com- 
panion ; is willing to travel or care for invalid. 
Highest references. C-26, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS MAKE MONEY— 
Any organization in your church can make 
large profits selling our High Grade Dish 
Cloths. Remarkable values. Sell on sight. 
Splendid proposition for Ladies’ Aid Societies 
and bazaars. Write now for our special offer 
to Church Societies. MisHirr Mre. Co., 
Smithville, Ohio. 


A YOUNG WOMAN who has secretarial experi- 
ence may be interested in a vacaney in an 
editorial office of an established and successful 
journal. One who has a bent for literary work 
and is businesslike and thorough in detail, who 
likes people and meets them graciously, and 
can assume responsibility for the editor in cor- 
respondence and personal interviews, will be 
considered. Skill in stenography is essential. 
C-25, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 


scription is renewable. Send the new 


subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 
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New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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perform its most zealous and arduous labor. 
The world is sick and the Church must heal 
it. The world is torn by evil spirits, suspi- 
cion and fear, and greed, and injustice, and 
hate, and revenge, and all these must be cast 
out. The Church is commissioned to cast 
out demons. War is a demon. War must 
go. Wemust have a warless world if we are to 
have any world at all. Let us demand in 
the name of Christ that preparations for war 
throughout shall cease. Preparing for war 
leads to war. We can never have peace so 
long as nations prepare for war. Let us insist 
that target practice shall come to an end. 
Let us denounce it as blasphemy against God, 
a conscienceless trampling on our word to 
the young men who went out to die in the 
Great War, heartened by our promise that 
that would be the last war. Let us cry out 
unitedly against the building of battleships, 


those breeders of fear, and against the con-. 


struction of bomb-dropping airplanes, those 
fomenters of hate, and against the creation 
of all those instruments of death whose very 
existence arouses suspicion and poisons the 
springs of international good-will. 


Mr. Hickson Dangerous? 
[From the Churchman] 


We must carefully distinguish what the 
popular mind is so prone to confound; we 
must insist that Mr. Hickson’s theories and 
doctrines are to be carefully differentiated 
from the results of his healing gift. We 
blame the Christian Scientist who has been 
cured of tic-douloureux or nervous indiges- 
tion by the reading of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” for accepting 
as therefore true and valid Mrs. Eddy’s 
grotesque metaphysics and irrational re- 
ligious thought. Is an Episcopalian in any 
better case who, relieved by Mr. Hickson’s 
methods of some functional disorder of the 
stomach, at once proceeds to swallow holus- 
bolus his doubtful theology and quite in- 
eredible psychology? 

There are other criticisms which we offer 
with some reluctance. We dislike greatly 
to seem to oppose the work of a good and 
earnest man, but goodness and earnestness 
are not enough; they must be supplemented 
by that organized common sense which goes 
by the name of Knowledge and Science. Mr. 
Hickson’s theory, and his practice based upon 
the theory, that all diseases are curable by 
faith and prayer, are flatly contradicted by 
everything that our best medical authorities 
know and believe. We do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Hickson’s doctrine is highly 
dangerous. For persons coming to him, full 
of faith and of the spirit of prayer, seeking 
deliverance from some organic malady, and 
finding, none, are in danger of losing their 
‘enthusiastic belief in the spiritual world which 
is the basis of the religious life. More- 
over, his method of filling churches with the 
halt, the maimed, and the blind, of stirring 
hopes which in the majority of cases cannot 
be realized, must be condemned. Nemesis 
follows swiftly. With the disappearance of 
Mr. Hickson, the churches empty and, we 
venture to think, the interests of religion 
have, on the whole, not benefited. 

We believe that the [Protestant Episcopal] 
convention would confer a great benefit not 
only on our own Church but upon all the 
Churches of America, if it would appoint a 
commission of the wisest men in our Com- 
munion, especially men who have studied the 
questions involved, and arm them with au- 
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thority to call before them witnesses, to ex- 
amine the published statements of the various 
schools of mental healing, and to prepare a 
careful report with such recommendations 
as may be deemed useful, to be presented 
at the following convention. 


Bad Children and Poor Schools 


[from the Reformed Church Messenger] 


“But for our ignorance,” says Thomas A. 
Edison, “there would be no bad children.” 
Tew persons will feel qualified either to 
prove or disprove his statement, but those 
who have had the most sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the child in all his re- 
lationships find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to call him bad. He is rather “an 
individual with problems which grow in- 
creasingly difficult as his environment be- 
comes more complex,” and he needs the 
understanding of every thoughtful citizen. 
As long as some States appropriate more 
money for the proper breedings of hogs 
than for the training of children, we can 
searcely claim to have risen to great 
heights of achievement. 

It is gratifying, to be sure, to note the 
rapidly increasing tendency to make the 
schools of the people more thorough and 
efficient. The survey recently made by the 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools in the 
State of New York, may be summed up 
in this one sentence: “The largest single 
educational problem in the State is that 
of equalization of opportunity for the 
country child as contrasted with the child 
who lives in the city or village.’ Here 
are some facts revealed: 95 per cent. of 
the one-teacher school buildings are of 
the rectangular box-car type, usually with- 
out enough windows, and such light as 
there is shines into the pupils’ eyes. Of 
these, 85 per cent. are heated by stoves 
that scorch the children sitting near them, 
and allow the ones farthest away to 
shiver. Ninety-five per cent. have desks 
that cannot be adjusted to the size of 
the pupil. Sixty-one per cent. have a 
common towel; 5 per cent. have no towel 
at all. Ashes and rubbish litter the yards. 
There are few lawns with shrubbery or 
flowers. And if children play games, 
they must frequently use the road or the 
neighbor’s field. 

Many of the rural teachers, alas, are 
themselves sadly uneducated, ‘blind lead- 
ers of the blind.” The minimum training 
for elementary school teachers is gener- 
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ally recognized to be two years of work 
beyond high school. The country child has 
one chance in twenty of haying a teacher 
who has had this minimum training. The 
country child also runs one chance in four 
of having a teacher who is not old enough 
to vote. The average salary in one- 
teacher schools was $837. The one-room 
teacher not only teaches, but does most, 
if not all, of the janitor work. It must 
be remembered, also, that conditions in 
New York are very much better than in 
some other States. The survey finds the 
children far behind™he standard, and yet 
the cost of schools per child in the rural 
districts is $10 more than the average 
city school with all its superior advan- 
tages. The report claims that the farm- 
ers aS a rule will resist to the bitter end 
any movement on the part of the district 
superintendent or of the State to set up 
a well-equipped graded school through 
compulsory consolidation. 


Full of Liberty, yet Fail 


[From the Christian Endeavor World} 


Chief Justice Taft never spoke truer 
words than when, in addressing the 
English-Speaking Union in London, he 
said: “There is a theory abroad among 
those that have no direct experience of 
government that if you once get a consti- 
tution formally adopted, freedom and suc- 
cessful government will follow. ‘There is 
nothing so far from fact. It is a nice 
question how to deal with backward 
peoples, how to give them self-government 
without giving them too much. If you 
give it to them before they have a. sense 
of restraint and respect for a minority, 
it is only too likely to produce anarchy 
and to prove an instrument with which 
they will hurt themselves. On the other 
hand, they must have self-government in 
order to learn what constitutes self- 
government.” 

Mr. Taft then spoke of some republics 
in the Western Hemisphere. He said: 
“They are full of eloquence, and their 
constitutions are full of liberty, yet they 
make failures. After the elections the 
minority takes to the woods with rifles. 
Some say the losers are not good losers; 
but, still more important, the majority are 
not good winners. They do not under- 
stand that government must be exercised 
in the interests of all.” 


That is splendid doctrine. It empha- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Find your purpose 
and fling your life 


into it and you 
will make your life 
richer thereby. 


« 


sizes the fact that government after all 


need. 
| Children are given practical help b 


depends on moral qualities; it is some-_ 


thing interior and spiritual, and not ex- 
ternal and material. Until the constitu- 
tion is written in the heart it is but a 


“serap of paper,” fine-sounding phrases. | 


And that truth is of wider application. 
It holds of religion also. To be baptized, 
to have in our hands even an open Bible, 
to build churehes and to call ourselves 
Christians is, like a written constitution, 
all very fine, but is nevertheless of no 
avail until the spirit within us corresponds 


to the ideals we profess. Great blots lie | 


upon the face of history to illustrate the 
truth of this. When so-called Christians 
kill one another in the name of religion, 
as they have often done, they show that 


they understand religion as little as those | 


backward peoples who take to the woods 
with rifles. $ 

There is a call to-day for men and 
women to make religion real—that is to 
say, to make the mind. will, and heart 
eorrespond with the ideal about which we 
speak so eloquently. 

That is the biggest task in the world 
to-day, bigger even than the task of self- 
government. It is a man’s job. 


| The Progress of Religion | 


Frances Willard’s Unitarianism 


The devout Frances Willard, although 
a loyal orthodox Methodist, was not a 
beliver in the Trinity, says Christian Life. 
Her “Glimpses of Fifty Years” says: “It 
seems to me that by nature all spiritually- 
disposed people (and with the exception 
of about six months of my life I was 
always strongly that) are Unitarians. My 
chief mental difficulty has always been 
(and is to-day, after all these years) to 
adjust myself to the idea of “Three in one,’ 
and ‘One in three. While I will not 
judge others, there is for me no final rest, 
except as I translate the concept of God 
into the nomenclature and personality of 
the New Testament. What Paul says of 
Christ is what I say; the love John felt, 
it is my dearest wish to cherish. I am 
a strictly loyal and orthodox Methodist. 


-but I find good in all religions. No word 


of faith in God or love toward man is 
alien to my sympathy.” 


Favor Women in the Clergy 


Women members of the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship, includ- 
ing eighty women justices of the peace, 


’ 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN) PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1563. FOR THE MINISTRY 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
financed 2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


must to-day be extensi 

by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
| ing of the ministry, rel:gious education, or parish 

a) work as a vocation. : 

bia | Thorotigh training in all departments of theo- 
| logieal study. Supplementary work available at 
| Pacifie School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS ~ 
d 
4 
J 


experts in child welfare, In ly 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 


| but contributions and bequests from — and lodging; generous scholarships for ior 

adults are much needed. work; opportunities for Mar pesae 2 Next tent term 
Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. begins January 15. 
Vics-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. as : 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. shegs For Register of the School, or further informa- 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. tion, address the President, 

Dreecrors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, S 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln- Davis, M.D., Mrs. EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Ri S. Eustis, M_D., 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genexan Secretary, THE UNION 
_20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
INCORPORATED rs ~Comradeship— Citizenship — Character —Headqnarters 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION of Opportunity.** 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of Franc L. Loces, Pres. Zpwanp A. Canc, Tress. 


Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., PROCTOR ACADEMY 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. ‘This school, amid the beaunfallNew Hansaded hil 


| seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE good cheer, the mental, physical, morel, and religious 
j lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
Organized April 11, 1919 balanced men and women. 
If you are i 00d school fo: chil 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- | if you feel wie mat Ec ia peers pad 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. | build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. | N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, Cuantes H. Srnone, Honorary President. 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, Prrcr W. Garpner, President, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; “Providence, RI. 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph Genenat Grorce T. Curr, Vice-President, 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. Boga, Mas, 


| 
i 
Treasurer, Henry D. id s Riesarp W. Surzoway, Treasurer, 
ry D. Sharpe of Providence. | r ON 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 3 


Rev. Wu. Lonp McKryney, Dean, 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. Andi NH. 


over, N.H. 


who are now in session at Oxford, Eng- = 
land, have gone on record as fayoring the In Memoriam 


admission of women to the ministry. 


In Lovixne Memory oF 

e 2 HENRY G. SPAULDING 
Multitudes See Passion Play September’ 23,2920 
According to an Associated Press cable 
gram, from Oberammergau, August 27, 
220,000 persons. ineluding 18.239 Ameri-— 
cans, thus far have attended the Passion | 
Play. This surpasses all previous records | 
of attendance. The total receipts amount | 
te about 15,000,000 marks. So great is the 
demand for seats, that three or four per- 
formances are necessary nearly every 
week, and the theatre is completely sold 
out up toe September 1. Im addition to) 
the regular program for the rest of August. : 
a special presentation has been arranged | 
for Catholics from all parts of Germany. 
who will gather in Munich this week for 
a conference. ia 
The report circulated abroad that Pope 
Pius had expressed disapproval of the 
Passion Play, and that its future presen- | 
tation was in doubt, has been officially | 
denied by the Vatican. It is pointed out | 
that the Pope could searcely pronounce | 
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a prohibition of the spectacle, since the 
play for him falls in the category of 
worldly things, and that at most he would 
merely exert his influence on church digni- 
taries so that it would not be commercial- 
ized or otherwise desecrated. 


| 


Verse of Scripture Daily 


The Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
Col., prints a page of church news each 
week. At the top of the page in bold 
type is a verse of Scripture selected by 
one of the local ministers. 


Robert E. Speer on Japan 


Dr. Robert FE. Speer on his recent re- 
turn from the Orient expressed himself 
in. part as follows on present conditions 
that prevail in Japan as related to Chris- 
tian progress in that country: 


Hach time I have visited Japan before 
I have felt, first, the rigidity and bondage 
of the thought of the Japanese people, 
and second, the sense of an almost bound- 
less physical vitality. This time both of 
these impressions were reversed. The last 
time, six years ago, it seemed like passing 
into a stifling atmosphere in coming from 
the Philippines into Japan. Out of their 
perfect liberty and freedom of thought and 
action one plunged into the rigid institu- 
tions and stereotyped spirit of the Japan- 
ese nation. But now in this new day one 
has a feeling of moving among great and 
free thoughts. Indeed im Japan to-day 
this is the common word, ‘‘thoughts’’ of 
all kinds, and thoughts are very dangerous 
to a governing class which does not like 
anything that tends to a full freedom of 
the people. One does not sce in Japan 
now the same strength of the old institu- 
tions binding like strait-jackets the minds 
of men. But now in Japan, as everywhere 
else around the world, one does find the 
deep feelings that are stirring the spirit 
of all mankind. 

The other impression also of which I 
spoke—that of boundless physical vitality 
—is now overturned. One has the feeling 
of looking into a sick face in Japan to-day, 
and the Japanese are beginning to feel it 
too. They realize what influences are sap- 
ping the vitality of their people. Their 
educational systems are solid, competing 
intellectually with the best educational 
systems of the world. They are raising 
the standards, that they may mect any 
other nation. But the effort and strain 
have weakened the vitality of the nation. 
Twenty per cent. of the young women, 
sucked up in the great maelstrom which 
streams everywhere out of the village life 
of Japan into ‘the large industrial centers, 
entering the great industries, go back 
marked with tuberculosis. School-teachers 
complain about the health of. their school- 
ehildren and urge the impossibility of their 
meeting the mental strain of the physical 
conditions under which they have to live 
and work. 

There is much to see in Japan of the 
old days—the ancient shrines and temples 
testifying still to the power of the great 
ideas which have shaped Japan, side by 
side with the incoming of the fresh forces 
which are to control Japanese life. A sym- 
bol of this one finds in Tokyo in the new 
Imperial Shrine. One would have thought 
it had been built for thousands of years. 
Engineered into a place of patriotic pre- 
eminence in defiance of modern tendencies, 
it seemed to be the rallying cry of the old 
Shinto conceptions, intended to buttress 
the ideals upon which Japan has tried to 
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build the security of her national life. 


_Aud not far from this Imperial Shrine are 


the buildings of the new Women’s Chris- 
tian College—the beginning of the new 
day next to the receding echo of the days 
gone by. Side by side with the great 
effort of dying ideals comes in this symbol 
of the mightiest foree in the world. I 
mean the foree of what woman’s life can 
mean, has meant, in the whole life of the 
world, The greatest undeveloped resource 
is the capacity of the still unemancipated 
womanhood of Asia, and the great force 
releasing woman and preparing her for 
the leadership of the coming years of 
Christianity. 


915 
Church Building in the South 


The Manufacturers’ Record of Balti- 
more, Md., states that in the South, 361 
ecclesiastical structures are in process of 
erection. The most expensive of these is 
the First Methodist Church, South Dal- 
las, Tex. This church when complete will 
cost $850,000. The First Baptist Church 
of Shreveport, La., will cost $500,000, The 
Catholics, though not as strong in the 
South as in the North, are also building; 
the cost of one of their churches, the 


Chureh of the Sisters of the Divine, will 
cost $300,000. 


Away at School 


Colleges are ‘opening. Many Unitarian young people are 
leaving their homes this fall to enter schools and colleges in 


distant places. 


There they will meet new friends, and come 


in contact with new influences. 


There is one. Mieedening influence which they should take 


with them. Young people 


Their spiritual life should be carefully guided. 


are alive and impressionable. 
In many 


colleges they will be away from a Unitarian church. They 
should be kept in touch with Unitarian thought and activities. 


What better means is there of fulfilling this important duty 
than by sending THE REGISTER to Unitarian young people 


away at school ? 
in the church at home. 
and the fine articles. 


It will increase and keep alive their interest 
They will enjoy the church news 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9; Mass. 


Enclosed is $3.00 (check, money order, or cash). 


the current school year (October-June) to 


ING ne? 2s... er east Ree 


PO ee 


(N.B. 
Sent by 


Namecco see eee ee ee. 


Address: 2oNBes ence per kacchecren 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Please send THE REGISTER for 


If above lines are left blank we will supply a name) 


Q-21-22 


PLEASANTRIES 


Phi Beta Kappa is discouraged by the 
materialistic tendency of education, but 
‘hopes to save the finer spiritual values if 
it can raise a million-dollar defense fund. 
—New York Times. 


Official: “No, I can’t find you a job. I 
have so many people here after jobs that 
I can’t even remember their names.” Ap- 
plicant: “Couldn’t you give me the job of 
keeping a record of them ?”—Karikaturen. 


David Bispham met Oliver Herford in 
London and in the course of conversation 
remarked on the fact that as yet London 
had no skyscrapers. ‘Pity, too,” said 
Herford. “I never saw a sky that needed 
seraping more.’ 


“Lie back a little farther in the chair,” 
coaxed the barber. “If you don’t mind 
Ill stay as I am. The last time I lay 
back I fell asleep, and when I woke up I 
owed the barber my next week’s wages.” 
—Toronto Goblin. 


Millionaire (speaking to body of stu- 
dents): “All my success, all my tremen- 
dous financial prestige, I owe to one thing 
alone—pluck, pluck, pluck.” Student : 
“But how are we to find the right people 
to pluck ?’—Dinuba Sentinel. 


At last, I have found it, the ideal ele- 
giac, terse, modest, and with just the 
requisite quality of dignified regret. It 
runs: 

Here lies a man who would have laughed 
To read how he was epitaphed. 
—Beachcomber, in London Hapress. 


Some new “howlers’ quoted in the 
Provincial, the magazine of the Edinburgh 
Provincial Training College: “A marsu- 
pial is an animal with a pouch in its 
stomach, into which it retires when hard 
pressed.” ‘An epitaph is a short sarcas- 
tie poem.” “Beckett met Henry on the 
altar steps and said, ‘What ho, King!’ 
Henry severely massacred him.” 


“Which is the way to Ottawa, my lad?” 
“T—I don’t know.” “Which is the way to 
Topeka, then?” “I—TI don’t know.” ‘Well, 
ean you tell me how to get back to Wichita, 
then?’ “I—I—TI don’t know.” By this time 
the drummer was quite impatient and 
said to the boy: “Say, you don’t know 
very much, do you?” to which the lad re- 
torted: “No! But—but I ain’t lost !’— 
Judge. ~ 


Aline and her brother attended a birth- 
day party of a playmate. Ice-cream, cake, 
and lemonade were served. The boy asked 
his hostess for a glass of water. “Drink 
your lemonade,” Aline said, interrupting. 
“T don’t want lemonade. I want water,” 
said the boy, looking pleadingly at his 


hostess. “Don’t be silly. Drink your 
lemonade,” said Aline. “It’s just like 
water.” 


Eugene Field was always a cheerful 
debtor, and H. H. Kohlsaat tells the latest 
story of his cheeriness in this regard: 
William E. Curtis, of whom Field bor- 
rowed $150 some years before, came to 
Chicago from Washington. He called on 
the poet and reminded him of his debt. 
Next day Field printed this paragraph in 
his column: “William BH. Curtis, the well- 
known correspondent of the Chicago Rec- 


ord, is in the city for a few days looking | 


after some of his permanent investments.” 
—Boston Globe. 


The Christian Register 


THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400, a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


4-MANUAL SMITH ORGAN 


A Beautifully Toned Church Organ 


all 
worn parts replaced. A $20,000 
organ, but owing to installation 
of larger organ will sell for $6,000. 


Recently overhauled and 


SHEA’S HIPPODROME 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendidleadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisTiAN REGISTER. 


ATTENTION, YE SHOALERS 


AND ALL FRIENDS ! 


A Garden Fete for the benefit of the Shoals 
Association will be held under the auspices of the 
Marlboro Shoalers, at the home of Mrs. Charles 
W. Curtis, Hosmer Street, Marlboro, on Saturday, 
September 23, from 10 to 5 o’clock. Admission 
50 cents. Sandwiches, ice-cream, cake, and candy 
will be on sale, 


A Sports Committee has been appointed and a 
regular Shoals jubilation will be held. 
Let all roads lead to Lake Farm, Hosmer Street 


(off Boston-Worcester State Road) on that day, 
Everybody invited. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, September 24, morning 
service at 10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. 
Chureh open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STRENT CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Hdward Cummings, South 
Congregational Society, Boston, will preach, 
The South Congregational Society and the 
Church of the Disciples will unite with the 
Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
| Chapel in holding services at King's 

apel. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630). Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, minis- 
ters. Sunday, September 24, Mr. Hudson will 
preach. Subject, ‘““Modern Uses of Symbolism : 
II, In the Observance of Communion.” Mr. 
Maleolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Chureh service at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


Educational 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


After your vacation, whtn you wish THE REG- 
ISTER sent once more to your usual address, please 
send present and regular addresses two weeks in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION, ‘DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course, Model practice house. 


Two years secretarial course. 865 girls, 12 teachers. 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B, 


Principals: 


